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Here’s what sells 


the “Big 4” Barn Door —_— 


You hardware dealers in farm districts will 
find this working model of the National “Big 
4” Barn Door Hanger a strong profit- 
puller. 


With it on your counter, customers will 
readily see the fine quality of the Hanger’s 
workmanship and materials—its lasting fin- 
ish, simplicity of operation and easy installa- 
tion. They'll want it. (Most farms have at 
least one worn-out Hanger causing trouble.) 


If you will write your name on a post-card 
with a request for information about the 
“Big 4,” and send the card to us, return mail 
will bring the data and our catalog, too. 


Here’s 
one thing that makes it 
work well. 


The Braced Rail, which al- Dealing with us, you know, means buying 


ways retains its upright cor- direct at a saving, and being able to sell at 
rect position. Other “Big 4 Saute | fi 
features are anti-friction ball correspondingly larger profits. 


re hanger. - is oe 
flexible and rigid, Sherardize - - 
axles and rivets, etc. National Mfg. Co. Sterling, Ill. 


ATIONAL. 









































YOUR ORDER SHIPPED. THE DAY RECEIVED 
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WANT CLEARING HOUSE 


FOR DEAD STOCK 
ESTABLISHED 


Washington Retailers Think Hdw. 
Ass’n Should Take Initiative 


TRGING the establishment of a cen- 
tral clearing house for dead stock, 
Hayes & Shuford, hardware retailers, 
Waitsburg, Wash., in a recent letter 
addressed to this publication, says: 

“Most accumulations of dead stock 
are the result of buying specialties, 
chiefly promoted by some modern, high 
powered sales effort, and about the only 
way we have found to move it is to do 
it with special prices. 

“The hardware associations ought to 
give some thought to the establish- 
ment of a central clearing house for 
the disposition of such merchandise on 
a discount basis. It looks also like a 
problem in which jobbers and manufac- 
turers could interest themselves.” 


Takes Cue Foun 3 obbers 


—Avoids Slow Items 


‘OV HEN we find an article is not 
moving the way it should we 
push it, special price it, and if neces- 
sary sell it for less than cost, as the 
money invested in live merchandise will 
more than make up the loss,” writes 
L. Faul, Woodland, Mich. 

“We try to avoid dead stock,” he 
adds, “by sticking close to our jobbers 
and those manufacturers we buy from 
who have established reputations. Any 
Specialty that is not good enough for 
our jobber to stock is not good enough 
for us and we leave it alone.” 
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Kansas Dealer Holds Community Auction 


—Farmers Help Move Dead Stock 


H F. KAUFAHL, president of the | 
I i. Kaufahl Hardware Co., Wheaton, | 


Kan., in a letter addressed to HARp- 
WARE AGE on ways and means of mov- 
ing dead stock, advocates special com- 
munity sales in cooperation with farm- 
ers as a practical method of getting rid 
of unprofitable merchandise of every 
kind. . 

“Although we use different ways at 
different times,” says Mr. Kaufahl, 
“we have in the past sold quite a lot at 
community sales. 

“On certain Saturday afternoons in 
the spring and fall we have the farm- 
ers bring in anything they wish to sell. 
At the same time the merchants in 
town put in goods they wish to close 
out. All of this merchandise is then 
sold at auction. 

“At other times,” he adds, “if we 
want to move certain lines we put spe- 
cial work on them; and when necessary 


we reduce prices to make the sale at- 
tractive.” 

In publishing this and other letters 
on the removal of dead stock, HarRp- 
WARE AGE is endeavoring to place be- 
fore its readers practical merchandis- 
ing ideas that have been tried out by 
hardware merchants in different sec- 
tions of the country. We will continue 
to publish specific ideas and experi- 
ences on this subject at regular inter- 
vals. Every letter is a contribution to 
better retailing. 

We recobnize the fact that the prob- 
lems of the city dealer are frequently 
different from those of the country 
dealer. In this respect we will attempt 
to cover both phases of the problem. 
The more letters contributed on this 
subject the more valuable the informa- 
tion will be to the retail hardware trade 
throughout all sections of the United 
States. 





“Jump On It Hard” 


O N being asked what he does to move 
dead stock, C. T. Aid, president of 
the Aid Hardware Co., West Plains, 
Mo., said in a letter recently addressed 
to HARDWARE AGE: 

“Had you asked us what we expect 
to do with this inflated, high - priced 
merchandise we are now forced to buy, 
we could have very easily have told you 
that we are going to lose some mighty 
good money on it. To a merchant that 


depends entirely on the farmer trade 
these advances appear uncalled for and 
unjust. 


37 





“We have no systematic scheme to 
get rid of dead stock. Our policy is to 
jump on it hard and get rid of it re- 
gardless of cost.” 


Tubs and Tags Move Stock 


for Texas Store 


6éTN reference to disposing of hard 
or slow selling stock,” writes John 
Scott, manager, R. F. Williams, Wills 
Point, Tex., “I place slow selling items 
in galvanized tubs on the sidewalks, 
close up against the front of the store, 
with price tags for each tub, and 
passers-by do the rest.” 
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Knowledge of Customers Means $ $ $ 


in Sporting Goods Sales 


& 


Personal Contact and Real Displays Build 


[ ASEBALL is played in cities, 

towns, schools, churches, pris- 

Ons, army and navy camps and 
wherever American people are found 
in lots of three or more. The big 
league season starts in April and the 
game gces strong until late fall. 
Right now the hardware dealer prob- 
ably has his best sales opportunity 
selling baseball goods. 

One of the best ways of attracting 
attention to any line is to make up 
attractive window displays. Four 
pictures are shown here that should 
offer some good pointers on making 
up such a window. The Rechlin 
Hardware Co., Bay City, Mich., sells 
a large quantity of baseball goods 
every year. Bay City has a popula- 
tion of about 50,000, is a good ball 
town with many teams and a team 
representing the city itself. Its chief 
rival is the nearby city of Saginaw. 
Hence the score board in the window 
showing defeat to its neighboring 
town would appeal to local people. 
Note the score board and you will 
find that although Bay City won 1-0 
in the tenth inning the score sug- 
gests that Saginaw went to bat again 








Business for Four Live Wire 
Western Hardware Firms 


for the eleventh time. This wouldn’t 
be baseball but it was good advertis- 
ing. 

Error Makes a Hit 

All the baseball enthusiasts that 
saw this window laughed at the 
Rechlin show-card man and said he 
didn’t know anything about the 
game. These told others and the 
window received an unusual amount 
of attention by would-be critics. 
These people who came to look at the 
error could not help ‘seeing the 
gloves, chest protector, bats and 
masks displayed in the background. 
Result more sales from a_ baseball 
window than had even been hoped 
for. This type of window depicting 
a game played by dolls can be worked 
out by you and will make people stop 
and look. 

In the rival town of Saginaw, 
Mich., the Walz Hardware Co. does 
a good business in baseball goods 
largely through the power of its 
window displays. George Walz of 
this company is acquainted with 
every local team captain or manager 
and he never forgets to remind these 
ball men that his store carries a fine 


' 
Are 


line of good quality baseball equip- 
ment. Walz attends as many inter- 
city games as possible in order to 
show local fans that he is one of 
them and is interested in local ath- 
letic activities. 

In the Walz window you will note 
that the majority of items displayed 
are price marked. George Walz ad- 
vises this. He says that with this 
class of goods visible price cards are 
essential. Young men, boys and 
older folk will admire gloves and bats 
to the extent of wanting a particular 
one. Show a card telling of a reas- 
onable price and this man will sell 
himself. 

Walter Horn who formed the Horn 
Hardware Co. of Sandusky, Ohio, a 
year ago is himself a good ball 
player. He even plays a bit now and 
then when his business will permit. 
“ven though he can’t play Saturday 
afternoons as much as other busi- 
ness men he always keeps posted on 
what the teams playing for San- 
dusky are doing. He knows most of 
the local fans in this town of about 
22,000 and writes them letters sug- 
gesting an inspection of his stock. 


Recwiin How Co 
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The Rechlin Hardware Co., Bay City, Mich., put on a miniature ball game in its window and played to “standing room only” as 


a result. 


Incidentally the technical error on the scoreboard aroused a lot of interest 
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There are several industrial teams 
in Warren, Ohio, and R. W. Cassidy, 
manager of the Builders’ Hardware 
Co., sold these teams considerable 
equipment last year. Mr. Cassidy 
tells us that personal contact is the 
best way to sell baseball teams their 
uniforms and other equipment. He 
also says yOu must see them early 
and get your bid in first. Most of 


CO at the right 
we see a recent 


baseball window of 
the Builders’ Hardware 
Co. of Warren, Ohio. 
Symmetry is the watch- 
word and the various 
articles shown are laid 
with a geometric 
The display 
‘em and sold 
‘em 


out 
nicely. 
stopped 


AND last of all we 
<2 see what the 
Walz Hardware Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., had 
to say on the subject. 
This window brought 
the customers in 
through the doors— 
when they left they 
took parcels with them 
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the team managers have other jobs 
and can be reached only after hours. 
Also by virtue of the fact that being 
a team manager is only a side issue 
to more important work, a fair price 
on quality goods is frequently taken 
up at once. The big thing is to see 
them early and have something 
worth while to offer. Warren num- 
bers about 30,000 people and Mr. 


Cassidy has his work cut out for 
himself. 

Letters have helped the Builders’ 
Hardware Co. but these personal 
visits by Mr. Cassidy are more ef- 
fective. These ball players appre- 
ciate his trouble seeing them after 
hours and making a special visit. 
These are thoughts worth while and 
should be remembered. 


S YMMETRY isn’t so 
AP much in 


evidence 
in this display of the 
Horn Hardware Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio, but it 
there the 


got just 


Same 
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“The Specialiot and the Fellow Who 
Weighs the Nail 


r HE “Jack of all trades” generally has plenty of 
work to do, but the specialist falls heir to the 
salary plums. Not long ago I had a little trouble 

with my eyes, and called in the family doctor. He 
looked me ever and said: “I can’t do you much good. 
I’m a general practitioner, and what you need is a 
specialist. Go and see Dr. Lacher and he will fix you 
up.” Well, I called on Doc Lacher at his expensively 
furnished offices and waited three hours for an audi- 
ence. He gave me twenty minutes of his time, and 
charged me enough to pay for a new Oriental rug in 
his reception room. But—he knew his business and 
fixed up those bothersome eyes. I paid his price cheer- 
fully, and have recommended him to others many 
times. The family doctor’s fee was $3 per visit. The 
specialist took $50 for his services. Still, I’m boost- 
ing for the specialist. Do you get the point? 

My first year behind a hardware counter taught me 
the value of special knowledge. First, I failed to sell 
a range, and the boss said kindly: “When you get a 
live range prospect you’d better turn her over to Bill, 
he’s a trained stove man.” Soon I found that Bert had 
a strangle hold on cutlery sales, Jim on builders’ hard- 
ware and Harry on tools. About all I had an oppor- 
tunity to sell was the stuff people called for. I weighed 
more nails that year than the rest of the force com- 
bined, and my sales volume looked like a charity dona- 
tion. Then a paint salesman cornered me one day and 
said: “Llew, why don’t you fit yourself as a paint 
specialist? You'll build more sales and more prestige. 
I'll help if you say the word.” I took him up on the 
proposition and for six months I reveled in paint liter- 
ature. During the next six months I sold more paint 
than the entire staff had sold the year before. People 
with paint aspirations called for me and refused to 
let anyone else serve them. I acquired a reputation 
and annexed a good salary increase. The next year I 
tackled stoves and ranges and gave Bill a run for his 
money. The other feature lines I studied one at a 
time, and put them over. Almost before I knew it, the 
boss referred* to me as a hardware specialist, and I 
was going up against the big customers. I owe that 


paint salesman a rising vote of thanks, and time hasn't 
yet erased him from my memory. 

We are all alike. We sell best the goods we know 
best. Enthusiasm is a big factor in selling, and it’s 
mighty hard to grow enthusiastic over a line we have 
only a half-baked knowledge of. 

If you are the average clerk—the general practi- 
tioner, the family doctor of the hardware line—you 
cannot reasonably expect a salary out of the “three- 
dollar-a-visit” class. The business is forced to pay 
you, not for the work you do, but for what you know 
combined with what you do. Did you ever see a sec- 
tion foreman using a shovel? Yet he draws down 
twice the pay of the fellow who throws the dirt. He 
tells the man behind the shovel what to do. He knows 
sections. 

Anybody with reasonable intelligence can take an 
order or wrap up a package. That’s common labor— 
nothing else. But—only a small percentage of men can 
properly sell a range or a washing machine. Only a 
few can intelligently figure a bill of builders’ hardware, 
or sell a paint job. 

There isn’t a line in the store that you cannot learn 
thoroughly, if you really want to. The boss will boost 
and the traveling salesman will go the limit to help. 
Pick the line that appeals to you and make it your 
hobby. Read every bit of literature pertaining to it 
that you can get your hands on. Talk with the people 
who use it or sell it. Study the catalogs and the 
advertisements. Find out how it is made and why; 
its uses and abuses; what it will do for the customer; 
its advantages over competitive lines; what the field 
for it is in the store’s trade territory, and the argu- 
ments that will make people want it more than they 
want the money it represents. 

Be a specialist and follow the trail that leads to 
roll-top desks, good salaries and eventually to a busi- 


ness of your own. 
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What [s Profit? 


OBART R. BEATTY, Clinton, IIL, in his discussion 
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on “What Is Profit?” at the convention of the Na- 

tional Association of Winchester Clubs, enumerated 
many of the mistakes commonly made by retailers in fig- 
uring costs, overhead, and turnover, and stated “that the 
time has come when we as an association of retailers 
should undertake to tell the consuming public the facts 
concerning the retailing of merchandise to the end that 


“Wyss are you in business?” asked 
Mr. Beatty. 

“Ask the average man that ques- 
tion,” he continued, “and you have him 
stumped. I took a walk around our 
little city a few days ago and asked ten 
of the leading business men that ques- 
tion and here are some of the answers. 
‘To run this store.’ ‘To serve the pub- 
lic.’ ‘Because I like it and, etc.’ Not 
one told me the real answer. What 
are we in business for? I'll tell you 
what J am in business for. It is to 
make money, to make profit. ‘To sell 
more merchandise—at a profit. To sell 
more customers—at a profit. To sell 
merchandise of a quality that builds a 
steady growing business—at a profit. 
That is the only reason that you are in 
business, 

“Making money is nothing to be 
ashamed of, nor anything to brag 
about. It is just a normal and natural 
result of doing the right thing. If you 
don’t make money it is because you 
make mistakes. 

“For instance, some men make a 
mistake in choosing a location. They 
settle down in a location that will not 
support their business. 

“Or a man may make the mistake 
or starting with too little capital. It 





CHART NO 1 

COST OF SAWS 
$24.00 doz., less 25% and 2% cash. 
$17.64 cost of saws. 
$1.47 cost of each. 
$2.00 selling price. 
$2.00—$1.47—53c. margin. 
53¢.=26%% of $$2.00, 

price. 

264% %=the margin. 
214% %=the cost of doing business. 


the sale 


Profit. 


Res 
ve 





the public knowing the facts may be fair to the retailers.” 





is as stupid as getting on a train with- 
out enough money to pay your fare. 
“Others make the mistake of letting 
their accounts receivable swamp them. 
More stupidity. When the bank lends 
you money, they make sure you are 
able to pay it back. When a merchant 
lends a customer merchandise, that 
merchant should be just as sure as the 
bank is that the customer is reliable. 
“Some business mistakes are like bad 
habits—they grow on one, and because 
they grow so slowly, they are difficult 








overhead 
Ma rgin 









Selling 


Price 





CHART No, 2 


to recognize and correct. The most 
serious of these mistakes is in the mat- 
ter of figuring profit. 

“Suppose you buy a dozen saws at 
$24, less 25 per cent, 2 per cent, ten 
days. This means that they cost you 
$17.64, if you took your discount, which 
you should, or $1.47 each. 

“Now we will suppose for a concrete 
example, that you sell this saw for 
$2. You can readily see that the gross 
profit or margin would be 53 cents. 


Margin vs. Profit 


“IT object to the term gross profit, 
and much prefer to use, instead, the 
term margin, for the reason that the 
last few years the public has become 
much interested and misled by the 
term gross profit. 















Hobart R. Beatty 





“Now, I have shown that the mar- 
gin on the saw is 53 cents or 26% per 
cent of the selling price. I have found 
that many merchants do not know how 
to figure the per cent margin. 

“You say to yourself: If I buy some- 
thing for 10 cents and sell it for 15 
cents, I make a margin of 5 cents. In- 
asmuch as 5 cents is half of 10 cents 
or 50 per cent, I made a margin of 50 
per cent on the deal, while in reality 
you do not. You actually made a mar- 
gin of 33 1-3 per cent, because margin 
must always be figured on selling price 
and not on cost. 


Sale First, Then Profit 


“You don’t make a profit of any kind 
until after you have made a sale. The 
profit all comes out of the selling price. 
Therefore the percentage of profit 
must be figured on the selling price. 

“Let us carry this deduction further, 
and see just what the profit really is. 
We know that the margin is 26% per 
cent of the selling price, then taking 
the cost of doing business, from data 
compiled by the National Hardware 
Association which shows the cost of 
doing business for the year 1921 as 
21% per cent, it is easy to find the profit, 
since the margin is 26% per cent, the 


cost of doing business 214% per cent, 
the profit is 5 per cent. 
“What a difference in the actual 


profit of 5 per cent and what the con- 





CHART NO. 3 

po YOU KNOW? 
1—What the business owns? 
2—What the business owes? 
3—Gross margin of profit? 
4—-Cost of doing business? 
5—Net profit? 
6—Rate of turnover? 














CHART NO 4 
REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMISSION OF 
AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY 
1913-192 
Average profit. 
Largest profit in 1916. 
Loss in 1921, 





sumer thinks when he reads a gross 
profit of 26% per cent. 

“When the public knows the facts, 
the public is always fair, therefore, it 
seems to me that the time has come 
when we as an association and retailers 
should undertake to tell the consuming 
public the facts concerning the retail- 
ing of merchandise to the end that the 
public, knowing the facts, may be fair 
to the retailers. 


What is Gross Profit? 


“What, if anything, is ‘gross profit?’ 
Why is there such an astounding dif- 
ference—astounding, at least, to the 
ultimate consumer—between the pro- 
duction cost of an article and its retail 
price over the counter? Who gets that 
big slice out of the consumer's dollar? 
Why, anyway, is a middleman? These 
and other the retailers 
3} i undertake to answer for the en- 
‘ nment of their public. 

“Let the public know something of 
the conditions under which a _ retail 
merchant does business, as a result of 
' knowledge the public will feel 
more kindly toward the retailer. 

“Right here it seems fitting to quote 
a recent observation by Representative 
Sydney Anderson, chairman of the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry: 

“‘The surprising thing about busi- 

he said, ‘Is not what we know 

bout it, but what we don’t know about 

it. I wish we might have a know your 
bust campaign in this coun- 


questions, 


+ 
faue 


rum «business 


“And 


remntasn 
pointed 


then he added a comment so 
that it is worthy of the most 
thought by every hardware 
merchant. 
“*My observation is that the great- 
obstacle encountered in bringing 
better methods of farming, man- 
turing or distribution is the 
farmer, manufacturer, or distributor. 
It is surprising how difficult it is to 
inculcate into people an intelligent in- 
terest in their own affairs.’ 
“If we are as honest with ourselves 
we should be, we will have to admit 
there is a lot of truth in Mr. An- 
derson’s statement. We think we know 
our business, because we have been at 


++ 


serious 


hont 
aveur 
+ 


utac 


so ion 

“The mail order houses and chain 
stores are operated by some of the 
best trained business minds in the 
country. The local merchant cannot 
hope to hold his own in the business 
race with these competitors unless he 
too studies and knows his business as 
they study and know theirs. 
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“To make this intimate study pos- 
sible, adequate records are most es- 
sential. The merchant without records 
is to all practical purposes blindfolded, 
and no blindfolded man can conduct his 
business most successfully. 

“It has been estimated that less than 
10 per cent of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of business concerns know such 
fundamental and essential facts about 
their affairs such as the following: 

“1, What the business owns. 
What the business owes. 3. Gross 
margin of profit. 4. Cost of doing 
business. 5. Net profit. 6, Rate of 
turnover. 

“The lack of accurate information on 
these subjects and action on that in- 


” 





CHART NO. 5 
DISTRIBUTOR'S CosT 
Hardware retailer 
Hardware jobber 204 % 
$1.00 Consumer pays 


21%4c. Retailer's cost of doing business 


TSiyge 
20% 


Retailer's merchandise cost 
%™ Jobber's cost of doing business 
9 16.1le 
Se. Retailer's merchandise 
6.lc. Jobber'’s cost of doing business 


% of 78 4c 


cost 


4c. Jobber's merchandise cost 
20% Mfg. selling cost (12.4¢c.) 
62.4c. Jobber's mdse. cost 


l2.4c. Mfg 


selling cost 


50 Production cost less profit 





formation is one of the big causes of 
the excessive business mortality. 


“It is Refreshing to Note” 


“It has been refreshing to note, dur- 
ing the past few months that the 
charges of profiteering and other criti- 
cisms against retail merchants have 
been much less than before. 

“This is probably one of the direct 
results of the report of the Joint Com- 
mission of Agricultural Inquiry, which, 
after a thorough study of six retail 
lines, for the period from 1913 to 1921, 
absolved all these retailers from having 
taken exorbitant profits. 

“This report shows that the average 
profit of the retail hardware trade for 
this period was about 5.33 per cent, 
that the largest profit was 8.3 per cent 
in 1916, and that in 1921, hardware 
merchants lost .8 of a cent on every 
dollar’s worth of goods sold. 

“Yet this same report, while empha- 
sizing the importance of the retailer’s 
place in the chain of distribution, points 
out that while great strides have been 
made in more efficient production, dis- 
tribution has lagged; that competition 
has reduced production costs through 
newer and better processes, but that 
distribution costs have grown as a re- 
sult of competitive effort to increase 
sales through additional service to con- 
sumers. 

“Since what we term the established 
system of distribution is the evolution 
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of many years, we naturally believe it 
ean serve the public more satisfactorily 
than any other method, but belief avails 
little unless we make it an actuality 

“Therefore it behooves us to study 
our present system as never before, to 
seek out all leaks and wastes, to elimi- 
nate everything which may necessarily 
burden operating costs, 

“Figures compiled from. a_ survey 
made by the National Retail Hardware 
Association show that retail hardware 
costs for 1921 averaged 21.53 per cent, 
or say 21% per cent. 

“The report of the cost committee of 
the National Hardware’ Association 
shows an average cost for wholesalers 
of 20.47 per cent, or say 20% per cent, 

“This similarity of wholesale and re- 
tail costs seems decidedly illogical, as 
it certainly should not cost the whole 
saler, who is supposed to distribute in 
quantities, within Ll per cent of what 
it costs the retailer to distribute single 
items. 

“Is it possible that retailers are de- 
manding too much service of the job- 
bers and that they are consequently re 
sponsible for this excessive cost of 
wholesale distribution ? 

“Certainly there is placed upon hard- 
ware jobbers the impelling necessity of 
scrutinizing their methods and analyz- 
ing their costs if they would avoid the 
criticism such figures are likely to 
arouse, 

“For a practical study of the relation 
of production and distribution costs, let 
us suppose the consumer pays a dollar 
for a certain article. 

“It costs the retailer 214_ per cent 
to have that article ready for the con- 
sumer when he wants it. Eliminating 
any consideration of profit, we have 
78.5¢. as the retailer’s merchandise cost. 
Deducting from this the jobber’s ex- 





CHART NO. 6 
TURNOVER 


To make profit on a given capital 
$10.00 Cost of merchandise 
5.00 Margin 
$15.00 Selling price 
$15.00 = 100% 
$5.00 = 3314% 
25 Expense of doing business 
25% of $15.00 $3.75 Expense of doing 
business 
(8% % profit) 
$15.00 
$15.00 or 


$5.00 — $3.75 — $1.25 
12 stock turns or 12 X $1.25 = 
$10.00 capital net earnings 
150% 

Six MONTHS SUPPLY 
6 & $10.00 = $60 Cost of hardware 
6 & $15.00 = $90 Selling price 
$90 — $60 = $30 Margin 
250% of $90 = $22.50 Expense of doing 

business 
$30 — $22.50 = $7.50 Profit 
2 stock turns or 2 X $7.50 = $15.00 
$60 capital = net earnings $15 or 25% 
10 PER CENT EXTRA DISCOUNT 
(QUANTITY PRICE) 
10% of $60 = $6 Quantity discount 
$60— $6 = $54.00 Net cost 
$90 — $54 — $36.00 Margin 
25% of $90 = $22.50 Expense of 
business 

$36 — $22.50 = $13.50 Profit 
2 stock turns or 2 X $13.50 = $27.00 
$54 capital = net earnings $27 or 50% 


doing 
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CHART 


DEALER A 
lair turnover 
$2,000 
$1,000 


Invested in paint 
Maye . 
HO mark up 


$3,000 Retail value 

8 Stock turns 
$9,000 Yearly paint 
38 oe% 


$3,000 


Gross _—_ 
$1,800 


(20°) Cost o 
Net profit 


$1,200 
Discounts 


$120 
$1,820 Total net profit 

OO", 
2.000 invested, turned 8 
times, netted $1,820, Profit 


business 
Rate of gross profit 


doing business 


Profit on investment 


NO, 7 
DEALER B 
Average turnover 
$3,000 
1,500 


$4,500 
o 


$9,000 
35 


$3,000 
$1,980 


$1,020 


$1,020 

34% 
$3,000 invested, turned 
twice, Netted $1,020. Profit 


or Os 





pense of 20% per cent (16.1 cents) and 
we have 62.4 cents as his merchandise 
cost, 

“Then assume that the manufactur 
er’s selling cost is 20 per cent (12.4 
cents) and we have a production cost 
of 50 cents, or just half the cost to the 
consumer, 

“But if we assume that in addition to 
actual selling costs, retailers, whole 
salers, and manufacturers are entitled 
to compensation of, say, 3% per cent, 
8% per cent and 8 per cent, respec- 
tively, or margins of 25 per cent, 24 
per cent and 28 per cent, and make our 
deductions on this basis, we find that it 
costs only 44 cents to produce the ar- 
ticle which sells to the consumer at $1, 

“And then when we make a further 
deduction for transportation costs from 
manufacturer to wholesaler and from 
wholesaler to retailer, we lengthen then 
still more the gap between producer 
and consumer, 

“It is this spread which is now the 
subject of so much discussion which 
the public believes is too great, and 
which business men should seek to re- 
duce if it is at all possible. 

“It is the job of all distribution in- 
terests to find out why these costs are 
so high and whether—and how—they 
can be ‘reduced. 


The Most Important Thing Today 


“Turnover is the most important 
single element in business today. But 
despite this fact the average merchant 
probably knows less about turnover, and 
appreciates its importance less, than 
he does about any other feature of his 
business. Yet turnover is the very 
backbone of his business; it is his rea- 
son for being in business; it accounts 
for all his profits, and, just as surely, 
lack of turnover accounts for his losses. 

“The principle of turnover is an easy 
one to understand. It simply means 
permitting a dollar to remain invested 
in a piece of merchandise the shortest 
possible space of time in order that it 
may be put to work again in another 
piece of merchandise. 

“It is a matter of common business 
knowledge that in turning his stock 


only about two times a year the hard 
ware merchant is not making his capi 
tal work as it should, 


Advantages of Rapid Turn 


the advantages of 
let us make a simple 
comparison with average results in 
1921 as shown by the association’s sur- 
vey of sales and costs for that year. 

“The average sales were $51,669.95. 
The cost of the goods sold, $40,488.54; 
giving a margin of $11,181.41. The 
cost of doing business was $11,127.54, 
leaving a profit of only $53.87. 

“The average stock investment for 
the year was $18,877.18 and the stock 
turn 2.14 times. 

“Suppose the stock-turn had 
doubled, with the same volume of sales; 
the stock investment would have been 
just half as much or $9,438.54. 

“By reducing the stock investment 
$9,438.54 a similar amount would be 
released for some other investment, 
which, at 6 per cent would bring 
$566 31. 

“During the year there was a shrink- 
age in values of approximately 12 per 
cent on the average inventory of $18,- 
877.18, amounting to $2,265.26. 

“Had the stock been turned twice as 
fast as it was, and therefore, only half 
the stock needed to do the same amount 
of business, this loss would only have 
been half as much or $1,132.63. 

“Summarizing the savings resulting 
from turning the stock four times in- 
stead of twice, we get concrete proof 
of the value of increasing stock-turn. 

“Actual profit of average hardware 
store in 1921, $53.87 or .1 per cent; 
adding saving in expense due to smaller 
stock, $258.35 or .5 per cent; and earn- 
ings of investment equal to reduction 
of stock, $566.31 or 1.1 per cent; and 
the smaller loss due to shrinkage in 
values, $1,132.63 or 2.19 per cent; the 
profit of the average store would have 
been $2,011.15 or 3.89 per cent; instead 
of .1 per cent or $2,011.15 against 
$53.87, or an increase of $1,957.27. 

“Habit has a large place in most of 
our business affairs. The average 
hardware merchant thinks he must 


“To illustrate 
rapid stock turn, 


been 
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maintain his stock at certain levels be- 
cause he has always done so. He does 
not distinguish between quantity and 
variety. He buys when he 
should buy dozens, dozens when he 
should buy half or quarter dozens. 

“The best way to increase stock turn- 
over would be to keep a perpetual in- 
ventory. But inasmuch as it seems in 
advisable to recommend that all hard- 
ware stores do this, [ would suggest 
that you departmentize your store with 
not less than five departments nor more 
than ten. [ have tried this plan in my 
own business and find that it greatly 
increases turnover. 
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Departmentizing Your Store 


“Departmentizing your store is not a 
hard job nor does it necessitate addi- 
tional help, and in the end you know 
absolutely the net profit made on each 
department and the net of stock turn- 
over, 

“If manufacturers can be induced to 
discontinue the making of obsolete and 
non-essential sizes, types, patterns and 
finishes, it will greatly aid in making 
distribution more efficient. 

“Nearly every manufacturer has a 
multiplicity of items which have 
evolved from competitive and other 
causes, but many of which serve no dis- 
tinctive purpose and largely duplicate 
others. 

“This results in the tying up of un- 
necessary capital by the manufacturer 
in patterns, machinery, raw materials, 
semi and finished stock and storage 
space, 

“Similar wastes occur all through the 
channel of distribution, and the con- 
sumer’ pays the bills. 

“Many merchants seem to think of 
increased volume as the panacea for all 
these ills, but just how this increase 
shall be obtained few of them know. 

“In most cases there are but two 
sources from which this increased vol- 
ume can be drawn; the business which 
normally goes to neighboring hardware 
stores and that which goes to other 
competitive channels. 

“The latter can usually be gained 
through more efficient methods and the 
better education of the community to 
the value of the hardware merchant's 
service. Too often the former is se- 
cured by price cutting which injures 
the man from whom the business is 
taken and does not greatly help the 
man who takes it. 
man who takes it.” 


“Looking Ahead 
Six Months” 


| tos view of the unusual number 
of requests which have been 
received, HARDWARE AGE has 
reprinted in the form of a leaflet 
the forecast for the balance of 
1923 which appeared in the 
July 5 issue under the title 
“Looking Ahead for Six Months.” 
These will be sent, without addi- 
tional charge, upon request to 
any of our readers desiring them. 


for 
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If You Have a Good 


“The Sale 


ALESMEN in hardware and all other lines are uneasy and restless. The general world restless- 
ness has permeated into the field of selling and sales managing. To the analytical mind, under 
present conditions it is a perfectly logical and to-be-expected psychological condition. 


During the advances in prices and the great volume of business that came so easily during and 
for the two years immediately following the War, sales managing and selling were the most delightful 
of occupations. Record after record in volume of sales was broken. It was a pleasant task to write 
monthly sales letters recording these records. It was very agreeable to write letters of congratula- 
tion to the salesmen, patting them on the back and telling them what great men they were to roll up 
such large sales. It was fun to stir up the factory management for more and still more production. 
Then it was very nice indeed to advance salaries, to receive advances in salaries and at the end of 
the year to cut nice melons in the form of bonuses and extra commissions. 
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It was only human under such conditions for the sales managers and the salesmen to rise in 
their own estimation. They were earning an amount of money they never dreamed they could earn 
in the old days. So they bought large houses and most of these houses were plastered with mort- 
gages. They bought automobiles. They joined country clubs. They learned to play golf. They 
took extended vacations. Sales managers hired secretaries to look after their mail while they were 
on the links. Everything was lovely and the goose hung high. 
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Men of experience saw the dangers of the times. Merchants of the old school, especially the 
older men, cautioned the younger generation to put on the brakes. These older men were given 
the merry ha-ha. ‘‘Why’’—said these young optimists—‘‘the Armistice was signed in 1918. Look 
at the business we did in 1919. Look at the business we are now doing in 1920. The War has been 
over for two years and where is the crash you ‘croakers’ predicted?’’ Then learned statisticians 
advised us in their weekly letters that we had entered a “New Era.” Old things had passed away. 
Old ideas of economy and care and thoroughness were not the things for the new times into which 


' 


we had entered. 


One of the greatest hardware merchants in the country in the month of February, 1920, wrote 
the writer of this article a personal letter, written by his own hand, in which he stated that in his opin- 
ion the country had gone mad. He predicted a crash in the fall of that year. This elderly gentleman 
was retired from business. He warned the younger men in the organization to put on the brakes. 


The hardware business has been very lucky. It was nothing but pure luck that there was a 
boom in building just at a time when almost every other line of business was going through the 
throes of readjustment. A lot- of people had made money during the War. Wages had been high. 
Marrying and giving in marriage had gone on just the same. New homes had to be started. It was 
easy to borrow money. Why pay rent? Hence, therefore and consequently, a building boom and 
splendid sales for steel, locks, tools and general hardware—But— 
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The heads of business houses, both in manufacturing and in jobbing, knew that the artificially 
stimulated good times were over. They began to study their expense accounts. They put the clamps 
on their sales managers. The sales managers in turn began to ask questions of His Royal Highness, 
the traveling salesman. ‘Hello, what's this? Think of the nerve of writing me a letter in that tone. 
| won't stand for it.” Yes, brothers, your case is just the same as ten thousand others. Banks are 
asking questions. Boards of directors are asking questions of managers. Managers are asking ques- 
tions of salesmen and employees. Of course these questions are sometimes difficult to answer. They 
are not pleasant, so, my dear brother salesman, you become somewhat dissatisfied and restless. You 
think your case is peculiar. You think you are not being given a square deal. You are looking around 
for another job. You think you will better yourself by going with some other house. The sales 
manager that you formerly liked so much when he was raising your salary is not nearly as nice a 
fellow now that he is prodding you for increased sales for the salary you are already drawing. Your 
personal expenses naturally are pretty high. You are smoking twenty-five-cent cigars. The old five- 
center is not in your class. 





Instead of the sales manager's stirring up the factory for greater production, the factory is now 
calling on the sales manager for greater volume. [It is not pleasant. It is irritating. It gets on the 
nerves. The sales manager writes shorter, crisper and more pointed letters. 


Now what is this article all about? Just to give you, my dear brother, a little advice. If you 
have a good job and a sure job, hang on to it. Make up your mind to accept the changed condi- 
tions. Probably you are not walking the floor at night nearly as much as the president of your com- 
pany. Why do we write this as our first article? Simply because we are receiving many letters from 
salesmen—successful salesmen—asking us to help them change their jobs. They write us all kinds 
of letters but the burden of these letters is that their houses are not treating them right. These letters 
make us smile. We know the symptoms. ’ 


In this article we have tried to put the situation fairly and squarely before these dissatisfied 
salesmen. Hold on to your job. 


Let me repeat the contents of just one letter received from a very successful salesman last week. 
This salesman travels in Wisconsin. He writes that he owns his own home, all paid for. He has 
money out at interest. He has made enough money selling goods for his present house to live with- 
out working—‘‘but’’—says he—‘‘they are not treating me right. Recently I do not like the tone of 
their letters. Can't you get me a line of agencies for some of the leading hardware manufacturers of 
the country to sell in this territory?’’ Of course he did not see the humor in his own letter. | wrote 
back to him—*“You had better stick to the house with which you have made enough money to buy 
that home and to accumulate enough money to live without working. Take my advice and stay 
where you are.” I wonder if he will be wise enough to do it. 
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IVE bait not only catches fish 
but it attracts customers with 


ready money. “Little Joe” 
Weisenfeld of Baltimore, Md., keeps 
three live bait tanks well supplied 
with minnows and other forms of 
live bait in connection with his fish- 
ing tackle department. H. C. Weller, 
manager of this department, is him- 
self an ardent and efficient fisher- 
man, who can te!l vou where to go 
for fish and advise in a capable way 
just what you will need in the way 
of equipment. 
Information Plus 
Mr. Weller is such an enthusiastic 
argler that whenever the season is 
vn he spends his holidays, Sundays 
and And that is 
another point of contact. When 
Baltimore fishermen are doubtful 
about the fish and game laws a phone 
call to Mr. Weller brings the desired 
information. He can usually tell 
from memory just what require- 
ments are placed on the fish avail- 
able in nearby waters. What he 
doesn’t know off hand he can ferret 
from his ever handy pocket notebook 
devoted exclusively to tide informa- 
tion and fish laws. He doesn’t stop 
there either. He can tell vou the 
best auto or trolley route to a fishing 
haven, and tell you where to get a 
row boat. Should you desire to take 
the big boats for deep sea sport he 


vacations fishing. 
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can give rates and tell you the time 
and place to get the boat. 

“How are the fish running?” is a 
common query from customers and 
Mr. Weller can invariably give the 
inquirer complete information on 
this point. He has such local repu- 
tation that the Baltimore newspapers 
quote him continually. They even 
pay for his fishing articles which 
are signed H. C. Weller, mgr. tackle 
dept., Little Joe Weisenfeld Co. 

Local fishermen have found Wel- 
ler’s advice so valuable on general 
hints and route information that 
they naturally come to him when 
they are in the market for equip- 
ment. They know from experience 
that he can be relied upon to supply 
the best type of pole, reel, creel, or 
net. And Weller thinks of so many 
items that the fisherman might 
otherwise overlcok. He seems to re- 
member all the small things that 
make tke sportsman’s trip a pleas- 
ure and a success. This department 
manager feels that the live bait tanks 
are a big help in selling the local 
sportsmen. The tanks are very large 
and will keep thousands of minnows. 

The live bait is bought almost 
every day from boys and from men 
who make a living that way. Though 
the margin on live bait is not large 
it is sufficient and shows a profit each 
season. When the man intending to 
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for “Little Joe’ Weisenfeld 


go on a fishing party has complete 
equipment and a pail full of live bait 
he knows he can fish as soon as he 
arrives at the angler’s paradise. 
Give him all but the bait and he may 
waste two hours and then get poor 
bait at a high price—and his day is 
ruined. Fit him out complete, make 
more money for the house and in- 
sure the comfort, success and pleas- 
ure of your customer, says Manager 
Weller. 
A Growing Department 


He must be right on this as the 
“Little Joe” fishing tackle depart- 
ment is very large and shows devel- 
opment each year. Many of Weller’s 
customers are business men whose 
fishing must be done over one or 
two week-ends or on a chance holi- 
day. Such men appreciate this per- 
sonal contact that is offered in “Lit- 
tle Jce’s” store and are able and 
willing to pay accordingly. 

Whenever a new item is placed on 
the market by manufacturers Mr. 
Weller secures a sample and tries it 
himself. If it will do as claimed it 
is put in stock and on display. If it 
won’t, “Little Joe” does not carry it. 
Therefore Weller can personally rec- 
ommend every item he sells. You 
can readily appreciate the confidence 
that such methods build up for a 
man and the house which employs 
him. 
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Spare Parts for 
Wheeled Toys 


Bring the 
Kiddies to 
Reinhold’s 


ACKIE COOGAN, the famous 
J juvenile movie star, signed his 

name to a $500,000 contract in 
Los Angeles a short time ago. It 
will not be long until this young man 
is worth a million dollars. The pub- 
lic has begun to appreciate him and 
he is reaping the reward—but just 
the same he is just a regular Amer- 
ican boy. His mother says that due 
to his rapid rise to fame, she is no 
longer raising a family but an “in- 
stitution” so she decided to allow 
him $10 spending money per week 
instead of $2. The newspapers say 
the first thing Jackie did was to run 
down to a hardware store and spend 
$5 for a scooter. 


Regardless of the wealth or pov- 
erty that surrounds any youngster 
he has just as clearly defined wants 
and needs as his parents. Boys will 
be boys and millions of dollars’ worth 
of merchandise is purchased by them 
or for them every year. 

All parents want their children to 
be regular boys or girls and in our 
own country, especially, everything 
is done to see that they grow up 
healthy and strong. Toys, wagons, 
scooters, skates and all the other 
things in the hardware store for 
these young people form a large part 
in the development of the men and 
women of tomorrow. 

There was a time when the young- 


HIS is the rack 
that Reinhold 
Bros. of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., capi- 
talizes to good 
advantage. Made 
from spare bits 
of wood it car- 
ries spare wheels, 
wagon handles 
and all spare 
parts needed to 
repair juvenile 
vehicles. No need 
for Milwaukee 
children to worry 
when repairs are 
made so easy. 
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ster was considered a nuisance 
around any kind of a mercantile 
establishment, but merchants look at 
the matter a great deal differently 
nowadays. This young class of trade 
is to be reckoned with because of the 
good business they represent today 
and the increased business when they 
grow up. 

The Reinhold Bros. Co. in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., believes in taking care 
of this class of trade not only because 
it is profitable but because it means 
good future business. 

There is nothing so disastrous to 
a youngster as a broken toy. Wheels 
off the wagons, lost bolts, cotter pins 
and other essentials of the kid’s roll- 
ing companion are in constant de- 
mand. Reinhold Bros Co. has real- 
ized this fact and has reached a solu- 
tion of this problem that is simplicity 
itself. Incidentally it pays them 
well. 

The illustration was secured in 
order to give HARDWARE AGE readers 
a good view of a simple rack used 
by this firm. This rack takes care 
of the needs of the youngsters who 
have wagons and other wheel toys. 
It is simple in construction and can 
be made to fit in any odd corner, the 
size depending upon the stock a mer- 
chant decides to carry. 

The rack is made with three up 
rights. The ends are solid boards and 
cross braces are placed in the center. 
The top is also solid board and 
forms a shelf on which stock may be 
displayed. Three notches are cut in 
the outside pieces and three holes are 
bored in the center upright. These 
holes should not be deep but just 
deep enough to support the iron rod 
that holds the wheels. The notch 
makes it easy to lift the rod out and 
remove a wheel. The ends of the 
rack are fitted with hooks where 
extra handles, brace rods.and other 
flat pieces are hung. On top of the 
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rack is a cabinet containing six 
drawers for bolts and small parts. 
The entire thing can be made in 
a short time out of scrap lumber and 
painted up so that it looks extremely 
attractive. There is good business 
in spare parts, for if the youngsters 
only knew the hardware store could 
sell them a new wheel to replace a 
broken one sales would be surprising. 
There is another good suggestion 
to be found in this illustration and 
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that is the large automobile tire 
placed on top of the rack with the 
name of the brand on a display card. 
Youngsters see much more than they 
are supposed to and they have a great 
faculty for remembering things. So 
when they go to Reinhold’s to buy a 
new coaster wagon wheel or get a 
new tongue they look at the big tire 
and remember its name. When they 
have grown up and buy their own 
automobile tire or get one for father 





Applying Psychology to Toy Sales 


SALESMAN in a live wire hard- 

ware store was having a very 
difficult time selling a child’s runabout 
car to an elderly man. The customer 
was balking over paying the price 
asked for the toy. 

“I can get the same sort of a car 
down the street for a third less,” the 
customer declared. “So why should I 
pay the price you ask?” 

“T’ll tell you why,” the salesman 
replied. “You don’t dare run the risk 
of having your grandson injured. He’s 
a big child for his age and it needs a 
sturdy car to stand up under the heavy 
wear and tear and hard knocks he’ll 


Low Priced Golf Ball Proves 
Popular 


The twenty-cent golf ball, made by 
the Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, 
Ohio, appeared on courses for the first 
time last summer. From the start, the 
ball has proved popular and has done 
much to bring the game within the 
reach of many who are inclined to limit 
their indulgence in the pastime because 
a high price of the average golf 

a 


This ball, which is known as the 
“Wearever” practice golf ball, has been 
much improved this year, it is said. 
Golfers who have played with it say 
that it drives well and has a good run, 
that it is accurate on the greens, and 


off the irons ‘is as good as a regulation 
ball. The size and weight are standard, 
but what will tickle the fancy of every 


give it. A cheaper toy might break 
under him and injure him. A cheaper 
car might be all right for a boy who 
was small for his age, but it certainly 
wouldn’t do for your grandson!” 

The customer looked up with a smile. 
He evidently didn’t see anything un- 
usual about the fact that the salesman 
apparently knew so much about the 
size of his grandson. 

“T’ll take the car,” said the customer, 
digging down into his pocket for the 
money. 

After the sale had been made the 
proprietor of the store came up to the 
salesman with a smile on his face. 





follower of the “Royal and Ancient” is 
the guarantee that iron or wooden clubs 
wili not cut it. The ball is perfectly 
centered and balanced and true in play. 
For the average golfer the losing of 
two or three seventy-five cent balls in 
an afternoon is not only displeasing 
but actually demoralizing to his game. 
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they have a very friendly feeling 
toward that particular brand because 
they have been familiar with it since 
childhood and it has been accepted 
as worth while. Some people get 
over the impressions they receive as 
youngsters but the majority don’t. 

The entire thing simply shows how 
a hardware merchant with foresight 
can build toward the future and 
establish his business for tomorrow 
by making it pay today. 


“T’ve been watching you,” said the 
proprietor, “and you sure put that, sale 
over splendidly. But you’ve got me 
puzzled. How did you know it was for. 
his grandson the man was buying the 
car?” 

“He told me.” 

“And I suppose he also told you his 
grandson was big for his age.” 

“No, he didn’t tell me that.” 

“How did you know it, then?” 

“T don’t know it. I don’t suppose the 
boy really is big for his age. But 
every grandparent and every parent 
likes to think that a grandson or son is 
bigger than the average and likes to 
have people comment on the boy’s big- 
ness. So it was really easy to sell 
him!” 


Last year with this ball a golfer in 
Colorado Springs made a world’s record 
hole-in-one with a drive of 323 yards, 
which would show that it gets the dis- 
tance. Then, too, any number of golf- 
ers have played in the seventies with 
it, which is proof enough that the ball 
is good for all-round work. 





Pitching Horseshoes Have Noteworthy Feature 


ginners are said to find them a real 
help to proficiency at the game. Each 
shoe weighs 2 pounds 7 ounces—which 


The Warren Pitching Horseshoes, 
made by the Warren Tool & Forge Co., 
Warren, Ohio, are correctly designed 
and made of Warren malleable iron—a 
high grade malleable. The material 
used in the construction of these shoes 
is claimed to make them extremely 
durable and non-breakable, even under 
the most severe use. The use of mal- 
leable iron also results in making the 
shoes ideal for pitching, as they are 
not too “lively.” This latter feature 
will be appreciated by all pitchers who 
have been annoyed by a perfectly good 
pitch being spoiled by the shoes bounc- 
ing off the stake itself or off a ringer 
already placed. 

Warren horseshoes have a fine grip 
and heft. They are well balanced at 
toe and calks, and correctly shaped, 
with the right bevel for those who like 
to let the shoe “slip” off the finger-tips. 
The surface is not too smooth. The 
shoes have been repeatedly tested for 
strength and ease of pitching. They 
are used by pitching experts, and be- 














is generally agreed upon as a moder- 
ate weight, heavy enough for easy 
pitching, but not unwieldy. 
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Demonstration and Display 


MakeY our Auto Items Pay 


How Reilly Bros. & Raub 
Do It— Consolation 
in Shelby News 


dollar sign cast an unpleasant 

light over the Shelby fight, out 
of all the welter and muck of that 
episode emerges an alkali-covered 
fact to the effect that 80 per cent of 
those who attended the farce arrived 
and left in autos that were loaded 
fore and aft with camp outfits, spare 
tires and odds and ends of ‘acces- 
sories. 

In the “open spaces of the West” 
the hardware dealer is about the only 
merchant who stocks auto acces- 
sories. And we, therefore, venture 
to hope that the hardware men in 
Montana were able to turn over some 
of their stocks of accessories and 
camp outfits, and that a large num- 


A seller sig the glitter of the 
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Sam Pharr’s Lizzie 


(With a grin to the A. E. F.) 


The day that old Methuselah 
Kicked in Sam sold the hide 

And bought himself an auto 
So he could work and ride. 


And when he got his auto 
He drove to beat the band, 
And went around the country 
A-hauling dirt and sand. 


But now it’s banged and busted, 
Its days are getting short, 

And when the boys make fun of it, 
Sam gives a wicked snort. 


It’s rattled, banged and busted, 
And up at the Central *“‘Y”’ 

The boys out front just sing a song 
Whenever Sam goes by 


Chorus 
Bang along in Lizzie, 
Hold on good and strong, 
What cher gonna do for banging 
When Lizzie’s dead and ae 


-D. 








ber of Montana people will continue 
to get some comfort out of them in 
spite of the Shelby trip. 

But the Western hardware mer- 
chant is not the only one who enjoys 
large sales of auto accessories and 
tires. Some of the Middle Western, 
Southern and Eastern dealers sell an 
exceptionally large volume of this 
type of merchandise year in and year 
out. 

For Instance 


Reilly Bros. & Raub, Inc., Lancas- 
ter, Pa., for instance, do an acces- 
sories and tire business that runs 
into six figures. 

“In selling automobile tires, tubes 
and accessories in general,” writes a 


member of the firm, “it is well to 
pick out a guaranteed and well-es- 
tablished line of goods and not to 
change from time to time for new 
lines. 

“Care must be taken,” continues 
the letter, “to keep within the exact 
truth in selling a customer, by not 
overworking the guarantee. 

“In selling accessories,” this firm 
declares that, “attractive window 
displays are a very important ad- 
junct in securing sales. 

“In introducing new goods,” it 
adds, “it is desirable at times to have 
a factory man give practical dem- 
onstrations. 

“The retail hardware dealer should 
work into the accessories business 


Tire rack and accessory counter of Reilly Bros. &¢ Raub, Lancaster, Pa. 
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View of the tire rack showing the extent of stock carried by this firm 


gradually, buying only such things as 
spark plugs, lamp bulbs, hose for 
pumps and radiators, foot pumps, 
tire gages, valve insides, grease and 
oil cups, windshield cleaners and so 
forth. These with the tires, tubes 
and other accessories afford ample 
stock to build up an attractive auto 
accessories business.” 


The accompanying illustrations 


show the way Reilly Bros. & Raub 
display tires and accessories. In the 
smaller illustration it will be seen 
that this firm uses a central counter 
with shelves for the display of ac- 
cessories and parts, and that this 
counter is also used to keep stock. 
The tire rack is made of iron pipe, 
painted with aluminum paint and 
screwed into the floor. It affords an 


Links Up Toy Sales with a an 


ALES of 300 to 400 pairs of roller 

skates yearly is the usual thing 
with the Cleveland-Matthews Hard- 
ware Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. This 
shows a large patronage on the part 
of the youngsters in a town of 
20,000 people. They like the Cleve- 
land-Matthews Hardware Co., and 
look to them for their toys and sport- 
ing goods. They begin early to watch 
for the announcement of the arrival 
of Santa Claus and his Christmas 
toys at Cleveland-Matthews. 

About Nov. 15 the local papers 
herald the arrival on a certain train 
of the genial old gentleman of the 
white whiskers and red raiment. 
Youthful Pine Bluff and a lot of 
those people -who still enjoy being 
young turn out in force. Santa 


gets off the train with a well-filled 
pack, announces that his headquar- 
ters is the Cleveland-Matthews Hard- 
ware Co., and drives all over town in 
an automobile. Each child that wel- 


attractive display and is also con- 
venient for salesmen in getting tires 
out of stock. 

One of the most important facts 
about accessories that is too often 
overlooked by dealers is. this matter 
of display inside the store. A good 
window that is not backed up by a 
corresponding inside display can be 
only 50 per cent effective. 


comes him to town gets some candy 
and in some mysterious manner the 
bags and boxes all bear the-name of 
Cleveland-Matthews Hardware Co. 

To make the story short, this being 
a trifle early for Christmas thoughts, 
toy sales at this concern for the hol- 
idays run over $10,000. 


Table of Market Values 


ARDWARE AGE takes pleasure 

in publishing again the table 

of current market values compiled by 

Oliver Brothers, Inc., 71-73 Murray 

Street, New York City, in which the 

fluctuation of prices from December, 

1897, to May, 1923, are recorded on 
the opposite page. 

In the past, this table has created 

much favorable comment, and it has 


been used by statisticians and mar- 
ket authorities in all parts of the 
country. It is as authoritative as it 
is humanly possible to make a table 
of this kind. The comments and note 
published above the table itself are 
worth careful attention, and should 
be read to obtain a comprehensive 
understanding of the table as a 
whole. 











— 
EXPLANATORY NOTE OF PRICES 


Items 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 represent Dollars per gross ton 
(2240 lbs.). 
Items 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 repre- 
sent Dollars per hundred pounds. ; 
Item 21, represents discounts from Price List which would 
have to be consulted. 
ample: R 
a a eee, Pig Iron, Basic—Valley, $16.75 per gross ton 
(2240 Ibs.). 
and item, Foundry Pig Iron, No. 2—Chicago, $11.00 per 
gross ton (2240 lbs.). 
1th item, Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh, 95/100 of a 
Dollar (equals 95c.) per 100 lbs. 
9th item, Tank Plates, Pittsburgh, $1.00 per 100 lbs., etc. 











——— 


OMMENTS:—Except where otherwise stated, the figures 
the highest or lowest prices ruling at any particular dat 
supersedes previous issues. 

Attention is particularly called to the long price movemen 
steadily until July, 1917, to points that probably will never be si 
ber, 1917, prices were agreed with or fixed by the Government or 
market continued unti! the signing of the Armistice. Then the 
easing off until late 1919, when the market began advancing agi 
1920. This was the turning point of the greatest market movemen 
the Post-War deflation culminating early in 1922. The market cy 
ing the period of 1922 coal strike, followed by recession after 1 
sumed in January, 1923, and now seems to be past its peak. 





Item | Price Dec. | Nov. | Sept. | Sept.5| Oct. 2 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 | Nov. 1 
| Material Based, 1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 
F.O.B. 





| Pig Iron, Basic............ Valley 16.75 


1 
2 | Foundry Pig Iron, No. 2... Chicago 11.00 | 11.00 | 21.00 | 15.50 | 23.00 | 15.75 | 13.50 | 17.75 
3 








| Bessemer Pig Iron..... Pittsburgh 10.00 | 10.40 | 23.75 | 14.00 | 21.75 | 16.35 | 12.85 | 16.85 








_——— 


4 | Steel Billets Bessemer. Pittsburgh 14.90 | 15.25 | 38.00 | 17.50 | 29.00 | 27.00 | 19.50 | 26.00 

















5 | Wire Rods............ Pittsburgh | 22.00 | 20.25 33.00 | 35.50 | 34.00 | 26.00 | 32.00 
6 | Heavy Steel Scrap....... Chicago 7.75 fe 15.50 9.00 | 18.50 | 13.00 | 10.00 | 14.50 
7 | Common Iron Bars. .... Pittsburgh 95 95 1.95 1.30 1.80 1.50 1.30 1.80 
TF Merchant Steel Bars. .. Pittsburgh .95 .95 2.50 1.10 1.60 1.60 1.30 1.50 
9 | Tank Plates........... Pittsburgh | 1.00 1.124] 2.75 1.10 1.75 1.60 1.40 1.75 





10 | Structural Material... . . Pittsburgh 1.05 | 1.15 | 2.25] 1.45] 1.85] 1.60 | 1.40] 1.70 





| 


Il 


— 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Steel Sheets, No. 28 Black Pittsburgh 2.05 1.80 3.25 3.00 2.65 2.55 2.00 2.15 

























































































bat Steel Sheets, No. 28 Galv. Pittsburgh 3.10 | 3.20 
fe Barb Wire—Galv...... Pittsburgh | 1.60 | 1.65 | 3.25 | 2.80 | 2.50 | 2.60 | 2.05 | 2.25 
i | Wire Nails—Standard. Pittsburgh | 1.20 | 1.25 | 2.65 | 2.20] 1.90 | 2.00] 1.60 | 1.80 
hag [ NS siwarvncneee Pittsburgh 2.40 | 1.95] 2.05] 2.15 | 1.60] 1.65 
i | Copper, Ingot.......... New York | 10.75 | 12.80 } 18.50 | 16.75 | 11.55 | 13.50 | 12.75 | 16.623 
Li Spelter—Zinc........... St.Louis | 3.774] 5.25 | 5.35 | 4.023] 5.25 | 5.65 | 5.00 | 6.10 
he Lead—Pigs............. St.Louis | 3.574] 3.55 | 4.50] 4.323] 4.10] 4.40] 4.20] 5.25 
| «chads New York | 13.70 | 18.40 | 32.00 | 30.75 | 25.00 | 25.90 | 27.86 | 32.60 
<a | ists a gad Pittsburgh 3.10 2.85 4.65 4.65 4.00 3.80 3.30 3.45 
t | Steel Pipe............ Pittsburgh 70% | 67% | 78% | 784% | 79% 

—. 

















Por . 
Ihe sake of quick comparison, we have added three columns to the chart, one column indicating the lowest | 





Table of current market values from December, 1897, to May 
metal materials entering into the manufacture of a great var 


igures below show the monthly averages, not 


ar dates. 


This chart brings up to date, and 


vement starting in April, 1915, advancing 
r be surpassed in this generation. In Novem- 
lent on a majority of these items. The strong 
en there was a “marking time” or gradual 
ig again by leaps and bounds until July, 
vement of modern times, and was followed by 
ket cycle showed an upward movement dur- 
after the strike; the upward movement re- 


OLIVER BROTHERS, INC. 















ardware 


239 West 39th Street, New York C 


Compiled by OLIVER BROTHERS, INC., New 


DITOR’S NOTE:—We again submit the revised TABLE OF 

by Oliver Brothers, Inc., of New York and Pittsburgh, who are 
reliable sources of price information in America. Requests have come 
additional copies of the previous issues of this Chart, which is an indicat 
of the information herein contained. 


We believe that the work involved in compilation and the value of 
justify this Table being made a permanent record of your office. 


We again express to Oliver Brothers, Inc., our appreciation of t 
Chart, and which we recognize as a service rendered the trade by their 
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Nov. 1 |Dec. 22} July | July | Mar. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan.1/ Jam. | Aug. April | June | March — yy May |Mar. 21) Dec. | Ag 
1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1915 | 1917 | joy7 | Nonisi7| 1918 |, 1919 | to19 | 19 
*Note 
16.75 | 23.00 | 22.00 | 14.50 | 14.95 | 16.88 | 13.30 | 12.37 | 16.45 | 13.00 | 12.50 | 12.75 | 32.00 [fish 3400) 33.00 | 32.00 | 25.75 | 34.30 | 42 
17.75 | 25.80 | 24.50 | 17.50 | 16.50 | 19.00 | 15.50 | 14.00 | 18.48 | 14.44 | 13.50 | 13.50 | 35.65 |, Hith® 99) 33.50 | 33.50 | 27.25 | 37.30 | 43 
16.85 | 23.85 | 22.90 | 16.90 | 16.40 | 19.90 | 15.90 | 15.15 | 18.15 | 14.90 | 14.55 | 14.70 | 37.65 [High 5695) 37.25 | 36.15 | 27.95 | 35.30 | 43 
26.00 | 29.50 | 34.00 | 27.00 | 25.00 | 27.00 | 23.00 | 19.50 | 28.40 | 20.17 | 19.50 | 20.00 | 70.00 |, Hish& |fmail Si.00) fis) | 38.50 | 38.50} 
32.00 | 39.00 | 36.50 | 33.00 | 33.00 | 33.00 | 27.75 | 24.50 | 30.00 | 25.25 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 80.00 | ,Hish& || 57.00 | 57.00 | 52.00 | 52.00t 
14.50 | 17.50 | 15.50 | 11.50 | 12.50 | 16.50 | 12.20 | 10.50 | 12.75 | 9.75 | 9.15 | 9.75 | 24.25 | 35.50 | 28.50 | 28.75 | 16.05 | 21.55 | 23 
1.80 | 1.80] 1.70] 1.40] 1.40] 1.70 | 140] 1.25] 1.65] 1.25 1.20 1.20 3.60 jfish 525) 3.50 | 3.50 | 2.35 | 3.45 
1.50] 1.60] 1.60] 140] 1.20] 148 | 140] 115] 140] 118 | 1.20 | 1.20 | 3.25 |, Hish& | 200 | 2.00] 235 | 2.35f 
1.75 | 1.70] 1.70] 1.60] 1.30] 1.55] 140] 115] 150] 1.18 | 1.20 | 1.15 | 4.35 [High 1900) 3.25 | 3.25 | 2.65 | 2.65t 
1.70 | 1.70 | 1.70] 1.60] 1.30] 155 | 140] 1.25] 150] 118 | 1.20 | 1.20 | 3.50 |, Hish& | 3.00 | 3.00 | 245 | 245+ 
2.15 | 2.50] 250] 240] 2.25] 2.35] 215] 1.90] 232] 188 | 1.80 | 1.76 | 4.90 [fish 3.00 5.09 | 5.00} 4.35] 4.35t 
3.20 | 3.60 | 3.75 | 3.55 | 3.25 | 3.50 | 3.20] 2.90] 3.47 | 287 | 3.40 [Mish $50; 7.99 [lish 1100) 625 | 6.25 | 5.70] 5.70t 
2.25 | 2.45 | 2.45] 2.40] 240] 2.15 | 2.00] 185] 215] 195 | 215 | 235 | 4.05 |, Hish4.) 400 | 4.35 | 4.10] 4.10 
1.80 | 2.00] 2.00] 1.95] 1.95] 185] 1.70] 1.55] 1.75] 1.55 | 1.55 | 1.85 [A583 High&Ave) 3.59 | 3.50 | 3.25 | 3.25t 
1.65 | 2.05} 2.05] 1.75] 1.80] 1.80] 160] 1.50] 1.70] 155 | 155 | 1.55 | 3.50 |, Hish&| 435 | 4.00] 4.25] 5.70 | 6 
16.623} 23.00 | 21.00 | 12.874) 13.00 | 13.93 | 12.70 | 14.25 | 16.90 12.68 17.10 19.71 35.75 28.90 23.50 | 23.50 | 15.01 | 18.48 | 18 
6.10 | 655 | 5.80 | 435 | 465 | 6.00) 5.35 | 610 | 7.05 | 5.45 | 11.25 [ish 270) i065 | 8.65 7.95 | 7.14 | 6.20 | 8.39 
5.25 | 6.15 | 5.00] 440] 3.824] 4.60 | 435 | 445 | 420] 3.74 | 411 | 5.76 | 9.53 | 10.65 6.25 | 6.70 | 5.00 | 6.89 
32.60 | 42.70 | 40.25 | 27.20 | 28.65 | 32.74 | 41.40 | 44.50 | 50.45 [Kh $09] 47.08 | 40.37 | 54.36 | 62.60 | Nominal | Hith | 67.90 | 54.81 | 62 
3.45 | 3.90] 3.90 | 3.70] 3.45 | 3.60 | 3.60| 3.40 | 3.60) 3.50 | 3.20 | 3.10 | 8.00 | 18.00 7.75 | 7.75 | 7.00 | 7.00f| 7 
79% | 75% | 72% | 74% | 79% | 78% | 80% | 81% | 80% | 80% 80% 79% 60% 42% 51% | 51% | 574% |874%t| § 

































































lowest prices since 1897 on each individual item, the second column showing the highest prices, and the last column giving today’s prices. OLiver BRoTHERs, 





York City 
May, 1923, of the principal iron, stee 
variety of hardware and kindred s 


, New York and Pittsburgh 


LE OF MARKET VALUES made up 

, who are recognized as one of the most 

ave come from all parts of the world for 

n indication of the value and importance instances the up 
poration and the 


value of the information set forth would markets were ca 
March 1919, wh 


a and Demand. T 


ion of their courtesy in supplying this had fallen off, b 


by their organization. Corporation’s pri 
they had assuran 








Oct. | Jan. | Mar. | 
1921 | 1922 


42.17 | 45.40 | 48.50 | 33.00 | 30.00 | 23.00 | 19.50 
43.50 | 44.50 | 46.75 | 37.20 | 33.15 | 25.46 | 20.00 


43.50 | 47.05 | 50.46 | 36.96 | 33.96 | 26.96 | 23.31 


38.50}| 60.00 | 62.00 | 60.00 | 43.50 | 43.50 | 37.00 | 32.00 | 29.00 | 29.00 


52.00 52.00 57.00 57.0 
$2.00 | 52.00 | $7.00 | $7.00 | 67.00 | 47.50 | 43.00 | 40.60 | 37.67 


21.55 | 23.75 24.81 | 16.20 | 16.13 | 11.00 | 10.00 | 12.44 | 11.65 


4.05 4.50 3.73 2.81 2.36 2.25 1.95 1.93 


sast 3S y os 2.35 | 2.06 | 1.84] 1.66 | 1.65 


2.65t| = Si» y 2.65 | 2.10 | 1.85 | 1.60 / 1.55 


2.451] $$ He ; 2.45 | 210] 1.93] 1.60 | 1.55 


4. \ 4. , 
4.35+| $3 nant 4.35 | 3.88 | 3.31] 3.00 | 3.00 


5.71 . 5.70 5 
5.70t| 338 aan 6.70 | 4.88 | 4. 4.00 | 4.00 


4. le 
4.10 4.10 | 3.85 | 3. 3.55 | 3.15 


a2st; 3% I 4 3.25 | 3.13 2.90 | 2.50 | 2.45 


6.85 \ 6.85 5.01 4.05 3.30 3.00 2.78 
18.54 . 18.05 12.85 | 12.54 12.75 | 13.77 | 13.03 


8.25 ° 7.75 f 5.44 4.75 4.61 4.71 4.65 


8.70 m , , 4.78 4.30 4.47 4.54 4.46 


62.20 ‘ 34.15 | 35.94 27.70 | 32.11 | 29.17 


7.00t) 730 | 3. 0 | toe | 7-00 


privet] ae | BE | BR | BE | ons 001% | 








teel, wire and 


supply lines 


Prices under the heading “March 21, 1919”, and those marked by dagger (+), represent 
steel Corporation’s prices (to which they adhered strictly) and which customarily are fol- 
he Independent mills. From Jan. 1920 to Jan. 1921, in some instances, two sets of prices 

on the chart because of the two markets prevailing on certain steel items. In such 
he upper price in each individual box indicates the one adopted by the U. S. Steel Cor- 
nd the lower price indicates figures that were secured in the open market. These two 
ere caused by the Steel Corporation maintaining the prices suggested in Washington in 
9, while the outside market was regulated to a considerable extent by the law of Supply 
id. This dual price market ceased to exist in November and December, 1920, as demand 
off, but was renewed spasmodically in 1921 when the so-called Independents cut under the 
1’s prices, but in every instance the Leading Interest was quick to follow a reduction when 
ssurances that the reduction was bona fide. 





Apr. | July | Sept. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. Mar. Apr. May Price Item 








| . any BNA 
20.47 | 21.23 | 24.963) 32.933) 30.94 | 28.41 | 29.32 | 31.39 | 32.61 | 91897) July 1917/ 39.61 | Foundry Pig Iron, No. 2....Chicago 2 
| | me . 





Mar. | 
1922 | 1922 1922 1922 | 1922 | 1922 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | Low | High | 1923 Material Based | No. 
dl a ae a4 a | F.0.B 
| | | ‘ 7 ) Reon eat - 
17.90 | 20.00 | 24.29 | 31.12 | 28.68 | 24.90 | 25.51 | 29.32 | 31.00 | 4¥y; 39% | July; 1917/ 29.46 | Pig Iron, Basic............ Valley 1 
a ee ae | | - 2x a 
| 








‘athens | |+-—_——|— wena . 
20.92 | 22.86 | 26.76 | 35.32 | 33.40 | 29.95 | 29.27 | 31.79 | 32.77 | Dec. 1897 July, 1917) 32.10 | Bessemer Pig Iron... .. Pittsburgh 3 





























28.13 | 29.98 | 35.00 | 39.55 | 37.90 | 36.55 | 37.64 | 43.92 | 46.71 Poet oe 45.05 | Steel Billets: Bessemer. Pittsburgh + 
36.04 | 37.75 | 39.85 | 45.59 | 45.68 | 46.25 | 47.84 | 60.00 | 60.00 (Now. 1598 July, 1917 60.00 | Wire Rods............ Pittsburgh 5 
12.40 | 13.71 | 15.97 | 17.39 | 17.81 | 17.44 | 19.23 | 23.32 | 22.38 Now, 198 one Oe 20.58 Heavy Steel Scrap....... Chicago 6 
185 | 188 | 208/ 233| 243)| 247! 2.62) 2.75 | 2.85) 9.18] iy wrt) 2.69 | Common Iron Bars. ....Pittsburgh | 7 


a 95 cents 








95 cents 





144) 1.60 | 1.67 | 2.08 | 201 | 200 | 2.02 | 238 | 2.673) "20 | “Yso"| 2-43 | Merchant Steel Bars. . . . Pittsburgh 8 











1.43 | 1.493} 167 | 221 | 2.01 / 200 | 2.04 | 2.45 | 2.60 | Pec,1897/ July.1817/ 9.55 | Tank Plates........... Pittsburgh 9 











2.47 | Dec: 1897 | July, 1917) 2.50 | Structural Material.....Pittsburgh | 10 


May, 1915 July, 1917/ 3.90 | SteelSheets,No.28BlackPittsburgh | 11 


1.44 1.50 1.67 2.123} 2.01 2.00 2.04 2.33 | 














3.00 3.12 3.223} 3.61 3.41 3.35 3.35 3.65 














x | 
© 


4.00 | 4.12 | 4.223) 4.61) 445 | 4.35 | 4.35 | 4.88 | 5.323) July, 1914) July.1017) 6.25 | SteelSheets,No.28Galv.Pittsburgh | 12 


























































































































3.15| 311| 308| 321| 3.95| 335 343| 3.58| 3.80 Ben, Bat | Sy 3.85 | Barb Wire—Galv...... Pittsburgh | 13 
a45| 244| 2.43| 265| 2.70| 270| 274| 2.88 3.00} Dee., 1897) Jan. 1920/ 3.05 | Wire Nails—Standard. Pittsburgh | 14 
278 | 2.75 | 275| 2.90| 3.00| 3.00| 300| 316| 3.25. fan, tt | Am, ae (3.95 | Cut Nails............. Pittsburgh | 15 
3.08 | 12.91 | 14.06 | 14.21 | 14.07 | 14.46 | 14.92 | 17.26 | 17.16 Dec, 1997 | Mar 1917 16.16 | Copper, Ingot.......... New York | 16 
a65| 401| 6.77 | 660| 714| 713| 695| 7.86| 7.35 a wie oe 6.72 | Spelter—Zinc........... St.Louis | 17 
aas| 402 645 | 689 | 685 | 698 | 7.60 | 033 | 805 (9%; meu) 714 | Lead —Pigs. oc... ie | 3 
9.17 | 30.67 | 31.82 | 32.44 36.78 | 37.70 | 39.18 48.56 | 45.93 | Dee. 1897 wy 43.23 MOON ais vtcccsens New York | 19 ‘ 
468 | 4.70| 4.76 | 4.75 | 4.75 | 4.75 418 | 6.16 | 6.74 | Nowa Jy, 1917 gmt | Tim Plate.......0000-. Pittsburgh | 20 
1% | TA% | T% | 88% | 08% | or | eB% | oar | 68% LEM] MARI o2% | Steet Pipe.......00000 Pittsburgh | 21 
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Some Ideas That Declared Dividends 


A Page of Selling Suggestions Taken from the 
June 7, 14, 21 and 28 Issues of Hardware Age 


WALL PAPER— 
Eighteen thousand dollars yearly is added 
to the sales of the Bruske Hardware Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., from their wall paper 
department. This is one of their most 
profitable lines, attributable to their 
method of keeping 400 patterns on 
hand, constant displays on racks, elimi- 
nation of sample book and one price to 
everybody.—June 7. 

TIRES— 
Seven to twenty tires complete with tubes 
are sold each week by Popp Hardware Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. Customers are listed on 
cards and sedulously followed every three 
months. Outside salesmen are encouraged 
by a commission of 2 per cent on sales, 
which has resulted in a steadily growing 
volume.—June 7. 


AUTO ACCESSORIES— 
How a salesman may become an auto 
accessory specialist is summed up by Tre- 
man, King & Co. of Ithaca, N. Y.: “Learn 
how they make the things you sell. Don’t 
be an order taker, make your want book 
your buying thermometer, keep up to date 
about new goods, new methods, new peo- 
ple.”—June 7. 

SCREENS— ; 
A carload of screens netting $1,500 was 
sold in 1922 by Seeger & Co., Frederick, 
Md. This was accomplished by window 
displays and by cooperating with schools 
and health department.—June 7. 

SOLE LEATHER— 
Three hundred dollars a year from sole 
leather was made by the Schroeder-Beck- 
with Co., Cleveland, Ohio, by displaying 
an assortment box opposite the cash desk. 
This dealer is located in an industrial sec- 
tion where men are handy with tools.— 
June 7. 

TOYS— 
Twenty-five thousand dollars in annual 
toy sales have been attained by the 
Walz Hardware Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
The stock is selected on the basis of 
educational and _ entertainment value 
and the department is headed by a spe- 
cialist who has made a study of child psy- 
chology.—June 14. 

FISHING TACKLE— 
By carrying a diversified stock with a 
small number of each item, the Lawson 
Hardware Co. has established itself as 
fishing headquarters in Newburgh, N. Y. 
Attractive window displays are used con- 
sistently.—June 14. 

PAINT AND VARNISH— 
One thousand dollars in paints was sold 
by the Horn Hardware Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio, during the second week of its ex- 


istence through a paint demonstration. 
This was followed by attractive window 
displays, local advertising and circular 
letters which created $7,500 in sales in 
eight months.—June 21. 

THE FEMININE BUYER— 
Ninety per cent of the sales of the South- 
ern Hardware Co. of Tulsa, Okla., are 
made to women customers. This store has 
a complete housefurnishing department 
as well as regular hardware department. 
All the advertising of this firm is pre- 
pared for women, who are the real read- 
ers of advertising, according to this organ- 
ization —June 21. 

BIRD CAGES— 
One thousand dollars a yéar in bird cages 
and accessories is the usual annual sales 
of this line by the Cleveland-Mathews 
Hardware Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.—June 21. 

DAIRY SUPPLIES— 
Cream separators is one of the most profit- 
able lines of Hugh M. Kirby of Merced, 
Cal. By personal calls supplemented by 
sales letters and by maintaining a free 
repair service, this has become an impor- 
tant item for this merchant.—June 21. 

CHINA AND GLASSWARE— 
A $5,000 china and glassware stock which 
is turned three to four times a year is the 
record hung up by Patton & Norton of 
Hot Springs, Ark. Located in a health 
resort with many hotels and _ boarding 
houses, this organization cashes in on the 
natural demand for this merchandise.— 
June 21. 

REPLACEMENT PARTS FOR FARM 

MACHINERY— 

Twelve thousand dollars annually in re- 
placement parts for farming machinery 
is done by DuBois Supply Co. of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., situated in the farming 
district. The stock of parts is complete 
and handled by a specialist, which ser- 
vice has established this company as an 
institution in this locality—June 21. 

WASHERS—REFRIGERATORS—STOVES— 
Four hundred and twenty-six washers, 
128 refrigerators, 1000 stoves were sold 
in 1922 by South End Hardware Co. of 
St. Louis, through intelligent advertising 
in telephone directories and newonsa@e 
and the use of booths at local exhibits, 
supplemented by window displays and ser- 
vice.—June 28. 

RADIO— 
A radio stock of $1,500 is turned every 
twenty-five days by C. M. Felt of Hun- 
tington, N. Y. The department is headed 
by a specialist, who formed a local radio 
club and advises customers regarding as- 
sembling sets, etc., and who is competent 
to carefully select the stock.—June 28. 
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National Ass’n of Winchester 
Clubs Meets in Chicago 


tion of Winchester Clubs held at the Coliseum, Chi- 
cago, June 25, 26, 27, 28, marked the end of the 
fourth year of the Winchester plan. The convention also 
marked the close of the first year of the merger between 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. and the Simmons 
Hardware Co. 
It is said that the attendance and the size of the ex- 


sk= third annual convention of the National Associa- 


About 
200 manufacturers displayed their goods in a very fine 


hibit was the largest yet held by the association. 


manner. Many of the exhibits were exceptional in char- 
acter and arrangement. The Annex was devoted to a 
model hardware store containing a complete stock of 
Winchester and Simmons products, arranged in the most 
approved way and serving as an illustration of the cor- 
rect Winchester store arrangement and layout. 


J. M. Campbell, Bowling Green, Mo., 
was elected president. The choice of 
Mr. Campbell had the unanimous ap- 
proval of the dealers. Warren Taylor, 
Gonzales, Texas, was elected first vice- 
president; E. M. Healey, Dubuque, Iowa, 
second vice-president; W. P. Franklin, 
Fort Myers, Fla., third vice-president; 
W. R. Sloan, Logan, Utah, was re- 
elected as treasurer and W. J. C. Stock- 
ley, New Haven, Conn., was retained 
as secretary. 

The new selections for the board of 
governors to serve three years are: 
A. E. Mautz, Marion, Ohio; John W. 
Tilton, Carlisle, Ky.; E. E. Mitchell, 
Morrilton, Ark.; C. Y. Coleman, Top- 
penish, Wash.; C. L. Samuel, Pryor, 
Okla.; J. D. Turner, Modesto, Cal.; 
C. P. Judson, Big Rapids, Mich. J. C. 
Powell, Eldorado, Kan., was elected to 
the board to serve one year. 


Charles A. Ireland, Ionia, Mich., the 
retiring president, presided at all meet- 
ings. In his opening address he touched 
upon the various phases of the Win- 
chester plan as it was working today 
and on the results of the merger. He 
said that the original plan was radical 
in its departure from the established 
methods and channels of distribution 
long in vogue in the mercantile world. 


C. A. Ireland Speaks 


Mr. Ireland said: “For years the hard- 
ware merchants of America had been 
studying the underlying principles of 
the cost of production and the exces- 
sive cost of distribution of the products 
which were being sold over their 
counters. 

“They were able not only to approach 
the entire matter with an open mind, 
but also to bring into play their long 


experience in the buying and selling 
of merchandise. For years they had 
known in a very clear and definite way, 
that they were the buyers of their re- 
spective communities, and unless they 
could serve their customers both satis- 
factorily and economically, they must 
step aside and give way to a different 
order of things, 

“The time is coming, nay the time is 
here, when a more direct system of dis- 
tribution must be adopted if the coun- 
try retail merchants are to continue to 
be a factor in the ultimate distribution 
of merchandise that is to supply their 
communities.” 

Mrs. L. T. Hammersley, Puente, Cal., 
the retiring president of the Auxiliary 
made an address that met with ap- 
proval and much applause. All of the 
officers of the clubs were then intro- 
duced and Charles T. Woodward, the 
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Station 


first National Winchester president, 
spoke briefly on the progress made. He 
said that the dealers were pleased with 
having their own members on the board 
of directors of the various warehouses 
and asked that dealer representation 
be made on the New Haven board. 


Campbell on “Our Future” 


J. M. Campbell, Bowling Green, Mo., 
spoke on “Our Future.” He said, “The 
Winchester plan has no right to ex- 
istence unless it has something better 
to offer in the distribution of merchan- 
dise than the old conventional plan. 
Today, it costs the jobbers of this coun- 
try 20% per cent to do business. It 
costs the retailers of this country 21% 
per cent, in round numbers; a differ- 
ential of only 1 per cent in overhead 
expense. The object of the jobber, 
primarily, is a warehouse, and when- 
ever that warehouse gets an overhead 
expense of more than 12 per cent it is 
getting on dangerous ground, as far as 
economics are concerned. The future 
of the Winchester plan depends upon 
you and upon me and upon the officers 
of the force at New Haven.” 

J. E. Otterson, the president of the 


Left to right, back row: B. G. Shanklin, Frankford, Ind.; G. W. Schroeder, Eau Claire, 
J. 


Wis.; W. L. Murphy, Chester, 8. C.; Secretary W. 


C. Stockley, New Haven, Conn.; 


J. W. Tilton, Carlisle, Ky.; J. C. Powell, Eldorado, Kan. ; John D. Turner, Modesto, Cal.; 
Treasurer W. R. Sloan, Logan, Utah 
Front row: First Vice-President Warren Taylor, Gonzales, Texas; President J. M. 
Campbell, Bowling Green, Mo.; T. J. Labbe, St. Martinsville, La.; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent E. M. Healey, Dubuque, Iowa; Past President Charles T. Woodward, Carlinville, 
Ill., and Retiring President Charles A. Ireland, Ionia, Mich. 
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Winchester-Simmons Co., then intro- 
duced the officials, executives and man- 
agers of the firm. In his address he 
said: 

“When the merger was announced 
and became public there were many 
who predicted all sorts of calamities. 
There were those who said that Sim- 
mons would lose all the hardware busi- 
ness of the general trade, that the 
general trade would not buy from Sim- 
mons if they were going to sell Win- 
chester agents. Simmons has not lost 
its general trade. The general trade 
has increased in the last year. There 
were those who said Winchester would 
lose all of its general jobbing business, 
but this general jobbing business is 
larger today than it was a year ago. 
There were those who said the Win- 
chester agents would be dissatisfied and 
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discontented with the plan under the 
new arrangement, that there would be 
a falling off in the number of our 
agents. The number of our agents has 
not fallen off. At the time of the 
merger it was 4000; today it is over 
5400. There were those who predicted 
that the manufacturers of the country 
would refuse to sell the Simmons Hard- 
ware Co., after its combination with the 
Winchester Company. The manufac- 
turers of this country have not refused 
to sell Simmons, Winchester or Win- 
chester-Simmons, since the merger. 
They are selling them in great numbers 
and on better terms than before the 
merger.” 

Mr. Otterson pointed out that con- 
siderable trouble had been experienced 
with obtaining labor and the difficulty 
in welding the personnel of the two or- 
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ganizations into one. In closing he 
said: 

“We are, I believe, an influence for 
good. I think we must be careful, 
therefore, to use wisely and helpful- 
ly the influence that is ours for 
the welfare of the hardware trade in 
the future. I believe it is our work 
to use it constructively; to use it 
to build up the hardware business; to 
build up its welfare; to do those things 
that are constructive and profitable for 
the trade as a whole; to do those things 
that are good, not only for ourselves, 
but for other retailers and other job- 
bers and other manufacturers. I be- 
lieve if we were to pursue a destructive 
course on some theory that we were 
going to tear down and eliminate that 
we would bring about our own down- 
fall, and so I make a plea with you that 
whatever we do as an organization be 
done in a constructive way.” 


Report of the Secretary 


Tuesday morning, Secretary W. J. C. 
Stockley made his annual report which 
was unanimously accepted by the con- 
vention. He reported a 62 per cent at- 
tendance at the group meetings, also 
the fact that 800 Winchester dealers 
had rearranged their stores, which 
made one out of every seven. He re- 
ported the number of agents as being 
5463, which showed an increase of 27 
per cent over last year. Three hun- 
dred accounting systems have been in- 
stalled and over 100,000 cuts furnished 
to dealers. 


Finances in Good Shape 


The treasurer’s report was made by 
W. R. Sloan, of Logan, Utah, and 
showed the association to be in good 
financial condition. C. H. Brown of the 
J. C. Page & Co., Boston, Mass., then 
explained the Winchester Automobile 
Insurance Plan. 

Warren Taylor, Gonzales, Texas, the 
new first vice-president, talked on the 
benefits of the plan, commending the 
service of merchandising helps and 
tore arrangement. He stated that 1920 
was his record year and he remodeled 
his store in 1921 with four months to 
go to the close of the year. Even de- 
spite the fact that 1921 was a loss to 
most dealers, Mr. Taylor said he was 


just a few hundred dollars under his 
previous year’s record. In 1922 he had 
increased 22% per cent and up to 
June, 1923, he had shown an increase 
of 18 per cent over 1922. Mr. Taylor 
gives a great deal of credit for this 
increase to his store rearrangement. 

Dealers were cautioned, by Mr. Tay- 
lor to carry more fast sellers and less 
slow moving merchandise. 

H. R. Beatty, Clinton, IIl., then gave 
a talk on turnover and profits which 
was one of the bright lights of the con- 
vention. A comprehensive resume of 
Mr. Beatty’s talk with reproductions 
of the examples he showed on charts, 
appears in another section of HArRp- 
WARE AGE. 

Louis J. Magenis of the Roach-Mc- 
Lymont Hardware Co., Del Rio, Texas, 
discussed retail newspaper advertising 
and showed a clear understanding of 
the subject and its practical applica- 
tion. He said in part: “The public ex- 
pects to see in their newspapers not 
only the general news of the day, news 
of things, of novel things, interesting 
things, things which may be bought 
and where, and of the conveniences and 
services surrounding the buying and 
selling of merchandise. The public is 
hardly less interested in news of this 
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kind and in what we call the news of 
the day.” 


The Cost of Doing Business 


Charles S. Meach, Lakeview, Mich., 
has already proved himseif to the hard- 
ware and implement world as being a 
merchant with an uncanny insight into 
accounting and methods of doing busi- 
ness. During the course of his talk on 
the cost of doing business he said: 
“What does it profit a man to gain a 
big margin if he loses his net profit? 
Previous to 1920 the average hardware 
dealer knew little about the red ink side 
of the ledger. It is not more knowledge 
that the average hardware man needs, 
but more initiative and more determina- 
tion. The natural inertia of the human 
race is the greatest handicap that we 
have to overcome. Many good plans 
are still-born. They never get into 
action. 

“There is a limit to the cost of doing 
business in retail lines. It can not go 
beyond a certain limit. The everyday 
necessities are utility merchandise, 
usually sold on a closer margin than are 
the luxuries of life. Hardware mer- 
chants must keep their cost of doing 
business expressed in percentages lower 
than merchants of other lines of busi- 
ness. In general terms, the cost of 
selling staple articles of merchandise 
during the past year or two have been 
so high as to endanger profit.” 


Control of Credits Discussed 


Control of credits was discussed by 
E. R. Graham, of Delhi, N. Y. He ex- 
plained that “credit is the permission 
to use another’s capital and that is 
what is done when a dealer gives the 
use of his capital for the period of his 
credit terms.” Mr. Graham stated that 
dealers spent too little time on this 
phase of the business and said it was 
as much a part of the merchandising 
policy as anything in the business. 

He suggested the adoption of the fol- 
lowing six broad policies as a basis for 
credit terms: Secure a distinct un- 
derstanding of credit terms; handle 
each customer according to his in- 
dividual personality; cooperate with 
fellow merchants; insist on prompt col- 
lections; be impartial; secure new ac- 
counts on the basis of the additional 
convenience of a charge account. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
seeing the exhibits and listening to the 
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E. E. Mitchell, Morrilton, Ark., in center with some of his friends 


Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor. Secretary Davis had a message 
of importance to retail merchants 
although he approached it from the 
angle of immigration. ; 

His plea was to Americanize the alien 
before he alienizes America. 

Tuesday evening was given over to 
an Arabian Night’s ball and carnival. 
Van and his entertainers furnished the 
music and fun. The entire Coliseum 
was a riot of color, fun and dancing 
until a late hour. 


Sporting Goods to the Fore 


The Wednesday morning session was 
opened with a talk by W. L. Joy, Nyack, 
N. Y. Mr. Joy believes in sporting 
goods and spoke his mind on the sub- 
ject. He passed out many valuable 
hints to dealers along the lines of busi- 
ness builders relative to window dis- 
plays, stunts for the kids, Sunday 
school classes, boy scouts, boy teams, 
etc. He also emphasized the import- 
ance of running specials to attract 
trade and told of special sporting goods 
editions he had printed up for dis- 
tribution. 

M. Harding, Cafion City, Col., 
spoke on fishing tackle and the tales 
he told of the Colorado fishing made 
many a dealer want to take the first 
train out. 

W. P. Franklin, Fort Myers, Fla., 
spoke on “Our Clerks.” He stated that 
clerks represented the most important 
thing in the store outside of the mer- 
chandise. He urged store meetings and 
private consultations. Mr. Myers said: 
“Our clerks don’t read enough; they 
don’t post themselves; they don’t keep 
abreast of the times as they should.” 


Simmons Discusses Distributors’ 
Problems 


The wholesale distributors’ problems 
were discussed by George W. Simmons. 
He said: “Of all phases of commercial 
development in this country, distribu- 
tion is perhaps the most important 
which confronts us today. Distribution 
takes 56 cents out of every dollar. 

‘More than twenty years ago, my 
father, E. C. Simmons, and our officers 
realized that the day was soon to pass, 
m which a hardware jobber could 


secure distribution throughout the en- 
tire United States from any one city. 
The successful retail hardware mer- 
chant today knows that he must buy 
frequently and in such small quantities 
as to assure a profitable turnover of his 
capital and his merchandise. He can- 
not afford to wait a long time for deliv- 
eries from a far distant source of sup- 
ply.” 

Mr. Simmons directed attention to 
simplification and standardization of 
lines which he said was being carried 
out in his company. Attention was also 
directed to the heavy labor turnover 
costs in the distributing warehouses 
and dealers were urged to use mail 
orders to help decrease the selling ex- 
pense so it would not be necessary for 
a salesman to cover his territory so 
often. 

He asked for cooperation and co- 
ordination of the dealers and p'edged 
his own. He declared his belief that 
every member of the former Simmons 
organizations has a greater future 
ahea in this merger than was possible 
either in. the old Winchester Company 
or in the o!d Simmons Company. 

Roy Soule, editor of the Hardware 
Dealers’ Magazine, spoke for ten min- 
utes on certain forces that were trying 
to break down the quality of merchan- 


This group had to 
be “shown” for the 
reason that they all 
came from Missouri 
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dise. He said that the cheap building 
material being used in the building 
boom would in the years to come bring 
down condemnation upon the man who 
sold it because of its poor and un- 
satisfactory quality. Mr. Soule con- 
demned the handling of anything not of 
the first quality. 

Rivers Peterson, editor of the Hard- 
ware Retailer, asked the dealers to suit 
their stocks to the season. He called 
attention to overstocks on items and 
carrying over goods from one season 
to another saying that such practices 
added to the cost of doing business. 
He summed up his brief talk with two 
thoughts: Suit your stock to the season 
in which it sells and if stock does not 
move, there is a reason; find it out and 
make a remedy. 


Llew Soule on Contacts 


In introducing Llew Soule, editor of 
HARDWARE AGE, President Ireland 
said: “To those of us who have spent 
our entire lives in the hardware busi- 
ness, HARDWARE AGE has almost be- 
come our Bible. It is necessary to our 
business.” 

Mr. Soule spoke of the tremendous 
change in business in the last twenty- 
five years. He compared conditions to 
the changes made in transportation. 
The difference between the old-fashioned 
wagon and the automobile he said is 
in the points of contact or friction 
points. The high-powered automobile 
has from fifty to 300 places. Business 
today has developed just as the auto- 
mobile above the old-fashioned wagon. 
You touch communities and you touch 
people in as many different points to- 
day as your father or you did twenty- 
five years ago, as there is difference 
in friction points between the old- 
fashioned wagon and the automobile, 
and it is up to you to lubricate the 
machinery if you are going to make 
your business one-half as efficient as the 
merchandise you sell. 

“You people in the hardware business 
are the dynamos behind the stores. The 
contact points between you and the cus- 
tomer have to be reached through the 
men who work for you. The most 
neglected asset of the retail hardware 
business is the man who represents you 
to the customer.” 

Mr. Soule pointed out from tables 
showing a recent survey of retail stores 
that the average salesman behind the 
counter spent his time as follows: 


Selling, 15 per cent; walking, 30 per 
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cent; handling stock, marking, putting 
it on the shelves, 15 per cent; cleaning, 
arranging, trimming of windows, etc., 
15 per cent; useless conversation, 10 
per cent; loafing, 15 per cent. He 
placed the blame upon the merchants 
and suggested rearrangement of these 
percentages which would improve the 
efficiency of the salesman as well as 
add to the business and profits. 

Mr. Soule closed his address by say- 
ing: “If you are only going to invest in 
those men who stand behind your 
counters the paltry amount that repre- 
sents their wages, they are not going to 
make your business jump very much, 
but if you get behind them and put 
into them a human interest, show them 
that you are interested in them, you 
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“Ad” Topperwein, the 

Winchester crack shot. 

Below: Fred Bills at left; 

Mark Arie, Champaign, 
Ill., in center 


will build better business, larger profits, 
better citizens and better men.” 

Wednesday afternoon over 1600 
people were taken by specials to the 
Great Lakes for an outing. The Naval 
Station put its best foot forward and 
the ample grounds with a pleasant day 
were a treat for the visitors after two 
days of sweltering weather. 

The barbecue at the close of the 
afternoon was served in the navy mess 
hall and the sailors waited on the 
visitors with that efficiency and en- 
thusiasm that marks their branch of 
the service. 

The evening was devoted to vaude- 
ville in the theater on the grounds and 
to dancing in the hostess house. 

Nothing was left undone by the com- 
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mittees in charge or the forces at the 
Great Lakes to make the day memor- 
able as well as pleasant. It was a 
great frolic. 


Store Arrangement 


At the closing session of the con- 
vention Morrison Maddox, Oberlin, 
Kans., addressed the dealers on store 
arrangement, pointing out the mer- 
chandising features and the additional 
profit which could be made. He em- 
phasized the fact that windows should 
be timely and contain merchandise that 
had a pulling power. He said there 
were too many stores that were care- 
less in appearance as close prices and 
fierce competition made it necessary to 
bring the stores up to the latest ap- 
proved methods of arrangement. He 
pointed out the great effect of the trade 
of women and how the stores prospered 
who catered to this class of business. 
He said: “Unkempt stores are produc- 
tive of the same kind of clerks. Ar- 
range your store so women will want to 
come. Women will not come to dirty 
stores.” 

One of the very fine things on the 
last day program was the illustrated 
talk of G. W: Sulley of the National 
Cash Register Co. Mr. Sulley had a 
moving picture of the various kinds 
of people who come into a store and 
the way they are handled by the sales- 
men. 

Mail orders and catalogs were dis- 
cussed by George W. Schroeder, Eau 
Claire, Wis. Mr. Schroeder also made 
a plea to dealers to keep diversified 
stocks and sell everything that could 
be safely classed as hardware. 

The report of the dealer directors of 
the distributing houses was read and 
approved. They passed a resolution 
endorsing the progress of the business 
thus far and expressed confidence in 
the management. 

L. J. Doak, Grenada, Miss., spoke of 
the obligation of members to the or- 
ganization and urged close cooperation, 
loyalty and support. 


The Cost of Distribution 


In discussing the 
plans of the company, L. E. Crandall, 
general sales manager, brought out 
some salient facts relative to the high 
nasal Deed rtenscaeccl — hentanan soni 


merchandising 


(Cc iaindiael on page 82) 
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When You Reach the Forty Year Mark 


Your Brain Is Your Best Bet 


Use Your'Head When You Are Young, Save and Deny 


Yourself a Little and You Won’t Have to 





AX KARGER was 
M first violin of the 

Metropolitan Opera 
House. To the golden voice 
of Caruso and the silvered 
notes of Geraldine Farrar, 
Scotti, Martinelli and other 
Metropolitan song birds, his 
masterful playing of his 


Worry When Your Hair Turns Grey 








in Hollywood to complete a 
picture. On the day on 
which he was to start for 
California, he called at the 
office of his company in New 
Yorkto discuss some details 
relative to the picture he 
was about to direct. 

@ When his business there 
was completed, he went into 


\/y/ 








Stradivarius violin gave fire, 
richness, color, verve, won- 
drous melody. 

As first violin he earned a 
larger sum than most men 
who play that instrument— 
he was an artist. 

@One day a friend in the 
moving picture business asked him for a goodly loan. 

With the borrowed money, the friend made more 
money than Karger, with all his genius as a violin 
player had ever made in many times the same period, 
and made it with a fraction of the effort. 

Karger thought this strange. For weeks he medi- 
tated over it. 

He would seek the easier money, too—stop playing 
—go into the moving picture business. He resigned 
as first violin. From the firmament of music a weirdly 
beautiful comet thus disappeared and the world was 
made poorer. 

Through the friendly collaboration of loving friends, 
he was given a position as assistant director with one 
of the large film companies. 

Intelligent, resourceful, artistic, endowed with fine 
taste and sound judgment, he made a remarkable 
record in a brief time. His 
pictures thrilled. He was 
made director. His firm in- 
sured him for $100,000. For 
its benefit—his death would 
mean a severe loss to the 
company—it felt it ought to 
indemnify itself on his own 
account. He was persuaded 
to take $50,000—didn’t like 
to, but did. 

In May, Max returned 
East for a conference with 





one of the small offices which 
make up the suite, for a so- 
cial chat with a number of 














“For a man over 40 to attempt it is folly” 


department heads and to say 
“Good-bye.” He stayed there 
quite a while. 


HE conversation drifted to feats of strength. Max 
Karger had one obsession—his pride in his physical 
strength. 

He was, say, forty-four—in physical prowess, flexi- 

bility, vowed he was as good as any man of twenty- 
four—in fact, could do what many men of twenty- 
four could not do. 
@ To prove it, he lay on his back on the carpeted floor 
and, without the aid of his hands, sprang to his feet 
with one upward motion, repeating the performance 
several times. 

Not one sound, muscular youth of twenty-four in 
probably 25,000, in the flower of his strength can do 
this—if you have tried it you know. 

For a man over forty to attempt it is folly—profes- 
sional acrobat excepted. 

Karger did it—the office force applauded—Karger 
smiled—yes, he was strong. 

That night on the way 
west Karger and an assist- 
ant director who was travel- 
ing with him to California 
stayed up in the club car of 
their train until eleven. 

In the morning the assist- 
ant director got up first. He 
went to Karger’s berth. He 
was apparently asleep—he 
would not disturb him. 

When 9 o’clock arrived the 











his principals. 
A few months ago he was 
ordered back to his studio 








“Youth is the period of brawn” 


Pullman porter insisted on 
making up the berth—Kar- 
ger must get up. 
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The porter shook at the curtain—no response. 

He stuck his hand in and gently pushed it against 
the body of the sleeper—no response. 

He opened the curtain and, placing his hand on the 
man’s shoulder, shook it violently—no response. 

Max Karger was dead! 

The violent exertion of jumping from his prone 

position on the floor to his feet had ruptured or other- 
wise injured a muscle of his heart. 
@ While he slept, he died—paid the inevitab!e penalty 
which nature exacts from men over forty who, ignor- 
ing the fact that they are growing old, essay foolish 
adventures in a misconception of their powers and do 
things that they should not do. 


T twenty-four we win applause through our 

strength, for most of us of that age have little 

else with which to win; over forty we must win it with 

our brains or take the count—leave the feats of 
strength to the young fellows. 

Youth is the period of brawn and animal exertion; 
middle and old age the period of thinking, of mental 
not physical achievement. 

When we invert the process—fancy that after forty 
we can still do what we did at twenty, in the mistaken 
notion that nature has taken no toll from the passing 
years—that we are as supple, plastic and peppy as in 
the days of our youth, we invite disaster. 

Folks over forty please take notice of this fact—that 
brains, not violent physical exercise, is your best bet. 
Keep away from the too strenuous stuff. 

It counts for nothing—predisposes to ruin of all we 
need to win. 

The film company collected its $100,000 insurance 
on the life of the dead director; Karger’s executors 
the $50,000 he had personally taken out at the same 
time. 

He had said he really didn’t need this insurance— 
was too strong to die—would live thirty—maybe forty 
years—why worry about such stuff now? Lucky Max! 

In six months, four days he was dead. 


@ Recently Isaw compiled an analysis of the records 
of a Surrogate’s Court in a large city. 
Eighty-five per cent of all who died, the analysis 
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showed, left not one cent—left the world as poor as 
the day they were born, plus burial expenses left 
behind. 

Three per cent left less than $1,000; 3 per cent less 
than $5,000; 2 per cent less than $10,000; a little over 
1 per cent more than $25,000. 

@ What a terrible indictment of human improvidence! 

While the sun shines and the hay glows, the vast 
majority fritter away in piffle and twaddle everything 
they earn—are unwilling to make the sacrifice of any 
of life’s fleeting pleasures for a future day—must have 
their cake and ice cream now! 


N these records is a powerful moral for the young 

man just starting life in the hardware business. 
Some day, in the saltness of time, every young man 
aspires to be his own boss—to run his own store—to 
get out of the rut—to earn some real money. 
@ How can he do it, if today when he is earning 
money he will not lay aside out of what he earns a 
fraction of what he gets? 

Every business in this world represents the sacrifice 
of some one who was willing to deny himself a number 
of things he would like to have, in order to secure the 
capital needed to buy in somewhere, where he wanted 
to get. 

Without this denying—this sacrifice—this saving— 
the men who now own these hardware stores would 
be working for some one else at the same wage for 
which their clerks are now working—would be in the 
same place they now are. 

We are all only two seconds removed from death— 
never know when the fuse will blow out and we—like 
Max Karger—will cash in. We may be as strong as an 
ox, but of what value is it?—the world is run by brains, 
not brawn. 

The strength to save is vastly more valuable than 
the strength to jump from a prone position on the 
floor to one’s feet or engage in any other test of 
physical power. 

Saving insures independence, larger self-confidence, 
freedom from worry, the ability to do something worth 
while for ourselves while we live and for those depend- 
ing upon us that we leave behind. It is our real bacon. 
It is our anchor to windward. 


Signposts to Success:—A Day at a Time 


O practically every individual who ever set out to 

make his or her way in the world has come the 
terrifying feeling that we are making progress far 
too slowly for the motion to actually qualify as pro- 
gress at all. We want to leap ahead, to reach the suc- 
cess goal at a single bound, not by patient day-by-day, 
step-by-step climbing. This impatience is a good sign, 
and the one who ever really reaches the goal is almost 
compelled to experience it at times, because if we are 
too contented, too willing to just slide along, we are 
apt to lack the ambition that leads to success and that 
is the germ of the impatience that so wears and tears 
us. But we must learn to actually live just one day 
at a time, to look far ahead when planning for the 
future and what we will accomplish, but to not spend 
so much time in looking ahead, planning what we will 
do in the future, that we lose sight of what we must do 
to-day. “ 


The motorist who does not keep his eye on the road 
he is traveling will very shortly find himself in the 
ditch. He cannot look far ahead and enjoy the scenery 
while he ignores the bumps and dangers of the road 
over which he is at the moment driving. It means 
disaster. 

The only way to real success is to do the work that 
each day brings, and do it in the best way that we 
know. If this is done the next day’s work will be done 
well and the next and the next. With this sort of 
foundation we cannot help but succeed, for the present 
will take care of the future. 

Some spectacular successes are permanent growths; 
but the majority are not. The success that is attained 
without a proper foundation having been first laid is 
always in danger of toppling. 

The right foundation is a day at a time living and 
working. 
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Soldiers’ Bonus May Prevent Foreshadowed 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9, 1923. 

HE skeleton of the soldiers’ bonus 
T bill, which the majority of Con- 

gressional leaders believed was 
securely locked in its closet by Presi- 
dent Harding’s adverse action last 
winter has been released by Senator 
Reed Smoot who will be Chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee in the 
new Congress. Its dry bones have 
been vigorously rattled by the Utah 
Senator during the past week and have 
caused so much dismay among his col- 
leagues of all political parties as to kill 
the hope entertained by many that the 
fine showing of the Treasury Depart- 
ment surplus on June 30 last would 
justify a substantial reduction in 
Federal taxation next winter. 

But Senator,Smoot is not the only 
member of the upper house to point 
to the possibility of the enactment of 
a soldiers’ bonus bill in the coming 
session. Senator Edge of New Jersey, 
who stood out strongly against this 
legislation in the last Congress, has 
changed his tune and is now insisting 
that the Federal Government can 
afford to pay a substantial bonus, re- 
couping itself in part from the current 
receipts from customs and Internal 
Revenue which have exceeded estimates 
and in part from the payments to the 
United States on account of war loans 
made Great Britain and other coun- 
tries. 


Taxpayers Already Heavily Burdened 


The probability—which is almost a 
certainty—that the soldiers’ bonus will 
be one of the most vigorously urged 
of the financial measures to be con- 
sidered next winter is bad news for 
the business community. The impres- 
sion has gained ground steadily since 
the bonus bill was rejected at the last 
session that no further serious effort 
would be made on the part of Con- 
gress to vote money to the able-bodied 
veterans of the World War. 

Tremendous demands upon the tax- 
payers for the care of the sick and 
wounded, for vocational training and 
for the pensions that will have to be 
allowed as the soldiers who fought in 
France advance in years will unques- 
tionably be made and will be met in a 
Spirit of the utmost generosity but, as 


Tax Reduction 


Smoot, Chairman, Finance Committee, Will Oppose Lower 
Tax Rates—Curtis of Kansas, Would Tax Signs 


and Billboards 
By W. L. Crounse 


these charges will aggregate several 
hundred million dollars per annum and 
will extend over a long period of years, 
there seems to be little justification for 
additional payments to men in the 
prime of life well able to earn a living. 

It now appears, however, that the 
pressure in behalf of a bonus bill is 
increasing rather than declining and 
that the veterans’ organizations are 
preparing to make a determined on- 
slaught upon Congress in the first days 
of its opening session next December, 
reinforcing their claims with the 
contention that as long as the Federal 
treasury shows a surplus Uncle Sam 
has money to spare with which to pay 
a bonus. 


Surplus Unexpectedly Large 


When the Treasury books were final- 
ly closed on June 30 last a surplus of 
$310,000,000 was officially announced. 
This sum exceeded by $110,000,000 the 
estimate made by President Harding 
at the time he began his western trip 
and which was based upon figures fur- 
nished by Brig. Gen. H. N. Lord, Di- 
rector of the Budget Bureau. 

Here is the way the Treasury figures 
the surplus and explains the factors 
that enter into this admirable showing: 

Three major factors operated to 
create this surplus, in place of the de- 
ficit of $823,000,000 indicated a year 
ago by estimates of receipts and ex- 
penditures. They were a decrease in 
operating expenses and increases in 
customs receipts and internal taxes. 

Despite the reduction of approxi- 
mately $366,000,000 from the early 
estimates of the Government’s running 
expenses, the Federal establishment 
still is a $3,500,000,000 business. Ac- 
tual cash withdrawals from the Treas- 
ury for the year were $3,695,000,000. 
Appropriations made by Congress for 
all purposes for the year totaled $3,- 
946,000,000. 


What Economy Accomplished 


The actual decrease in operating ex- 
penses, as compared to those a year 
ago, was $265,000,000, and it was 
stated that was the result largely of 
executive pressure on the departments 
to hold down expenditures. There was 
an even greater decrease in the ordi- 
nary operating expenses than is re- 










flected by this figure, the total being 
$297,000,000. . This figure was reduced 
by increases in expenditures on account 
of capital outlays, the War Finance 
Corporation, the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, refunds on taxes and other 
items. 

Receipts from all sources for the 
year exceed by $767,000,000 the esti- 
mates made a year ago. Customs re- 
ceipts advanced $213,000,000 to $563,- 
000,000; internal revenue receipts in- 
creased $423,000,000 and miscellaneous 
receipts went up $13:,000,000. 

The difference of $366,000,000 in to- 
tal estimated expenditures was the re- 
sult of a reduction of $151,000,000 in 
general expenditures; $45,000,000 in 
interest on the public debt, and a net 
decrease of $170,000,000 in capital out- 
lays, operations in special accounts and 
the retirement of the public debt re- 
quired to be made from ordinary re- 
ceipts. 

Smoot Is Against Tax Reduction 

Senator Smoot cast his eagle eye 
over this statement during the past 
week and then came out with a flat- 
footed declaration against any reduc- 
tion in taxation, basing his position 
upon the probability of the passage of 
a bonus bill and the uncertainty that 
the large revenues received during the 


fiscal year 1923 would continue. In a 
statement prepared with the care 
which always characterizes Senator 


Smoot’s work he gives reasons for his 
position as follows: 

“T am opposed to a reduction in tax- 
ation. I am convinced that it would 
be an unwise governmental policy to 
reduce the taxes so soon after the ex- 
cellent showing made in the last fiscal 
year. The war debt has not been re- 
duced sufficiently to justify any radical, 
or, in fact, an appreciable reduction 
in the present revenue laws. 

“I know that there is a nationwide 
demand for some relief from the tax 
burdens, and that hasty political sense 
agrees with this demand in the face of 
a Presidential election. But I, for one, 
am against this move, as the Govern- 
ment has not gone far enough in reduc- 
ing its debt to warrant any falling off 
in its income. 


(Continued on page 80) 














s CLossMAN HARDWARE ¢ 


TWEYHOUSE OF SERVICE FOR MALT A — a 


ATTENTION LADIES! 


YOU WILL WANT ONE OF OUR 


Tool Grinders 


—_ for uit — bag mee and specially priced 


~~ $1.58 


KEEP YOUR KNIVES SHARP.- NO Kit. 

CHEN 18 COMPLETE WITHOUT A ae 
GRINDER, SEE OUR WINDOW 

The enormous growth of our business has 

come thru giving the highest quality in mer- 

chandise and an unsurpassed seryice, 


IT STILL CONTINUES, 





Here is presented to the housewife a 
simple and economical remedy for 
dull kitchen cutlery 


Introducing a Single Houseware Item 


No. 1—2 col. x 4 in. 

This ad, sent us by the Clossman 
Hardware Co., Zanesville, Ohio, fea- 
tures a single item in the housewares 
line. It is a very good presentation of 
home tool grinders and the fact that 
they are offered at a special price, 
which, it will be noted, is played up in 
the ad, made this announcement a first 
class business getter. 

Notice also that the ad ties up to a 
window display. The border is rather 
a unique conception and shows up very 
well in the newspaper. 


Featuring the Up-to-Date Kitchen 


No. 2—3 col. x 10 in. 

L. R. Clinton of Barker, Rose & Clin- 
ton Co., Elmira, N. Y., evolved this bit 
of publicity. It is a combination hotse- 
ware ad featured with a heading that 
will get the attention of the housewife 
who wishes to keep her kitchen. up-to- 
date. The ad presents a number of 
items which represent the last word in 
modern kitchen equipment. 

The copy is particularly well han- 
dled and the complete price listing adds 
tremendously to the appealing power 
of the announcement. Mr. Clinton 
wants to know what we think of this 
type of advertisement featuring a 
group of items rather than a single 
item. In our opinion, this kind of pub- 
licity is very necessary to the hardware 
store because without it the hardware 
dealer will not be enabled to make a 
complete advertising turnover of his 
stock. The single item ads should be 
used, but not exclusively. 

For example, this ad introduces nine 
complete lines and affords the dealer 
virtually the appeal of nine separate 
ads. It will be easily seen that a series 
of ads having this capacity will, in the 
space of a few weeks, introduce to the 
public a vastly greater amount of mer- 
chandise than is possible through the 
single item type. 


A Fine Combination Housewares Ad 


No. 3—8 in. x 11 in. 

Here is a houseware ad that every 
dealer should pattern after. It is a 
complete presentation of twenty nec- 
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Ads for 


the Hot Weather 


By B. J. 


essary items of housewares, each item 
being illustrated, described and priced, 
all in a space of a four column ad. 
This announcement was sent us by the 
McCreary Bros. Co. of Scottsbluff, Neb. 
The layout is well worthy of consid- 
erable study. In spite of the great 
number of items presented, the ad has 
a very attractive appearance and is 
exceedingly easy to read. 


PARIS 


This is achieved by use of column di- 
viding rules and of horizontal rules 
separating each item. The clean, read- 
able appearance of the announcement 
is further emphasized by the use of 
outline cuts and partly shaded cuts, 
These are the type of cuts that we 
would recommend for an ad of this 
character rather than the heavy ap- 
pearing cuts that are often used. It igs 








Aluminum cooking utensils are 
popular with howsewives because 
they last for years and are easy 
to keep bright and clean. They 
also heat quickly and there’s no 
coating to chip or wear -off. 
Good cooking utensils like thesé 


NEW FASHIONS IN KITCHENS - 


) The Smartest 


Thing in Tea Pots 








MAAAE LWARE 


Housewives prefer enamelware 
utensils because they are easy 
to clean and sanitary, in addi- 
tion to their always attractive 
appearance. Choose your pots, 
pans and other cooking utensil 
needs from our excellent stock 
of enamelware—every piece is 


will hejp any housewife to do 
better cooking and make the 
preparing of meals easier. 


Combination 
Steamers 


$1.50 


. 
consisting of 8 quart . kettle, 


steamer and pan—something you 
have been’ looking for. 


Double Cookers 








2% quart—$1.15 


| | Sauce Pans 35c to 75c 


. PY RI] xX 
Glass Tea Pois 
Attractive Pattorns, Dainty, 
Unique, in Three Sizes 


$2.50 to $3.50 


Pyrex Oven Ware 
if it Breaks From the Heat 
We Will Replace it. 
PIE DISHES, 75c to $1.10 
CASSEROLES, 70c to. $3 








Keystone F ood 
Choppé 


Easily oan a os to 
Operate, Sturdy, Well 
Made—in 4 Sizes. 


$1.50 to $2.75 
Paring. Knives 


Stainiess—Rustiess. 
Biack Handles, Firmly 
Riveted, 3-inch Blade 25¢ 


Grape Fruit Knives 
25c to $1.00 


| » MAKE A GUESS ON 
| THE NUMBER OF 
| BEANS IN THE 
SUGAR JAR AT THE 
FASHION 8 H O W. 
| SEWING MACHINES 





CAKE DISHES, 90c to $1.76 
RAMEKINS,'15¢ and 20c 


THE SMOOTH SURFACE ROUND CORNER 


KITCHEN CABINET 





heavily enameled and sure te 
give unusually good service. 


White Tea Kettles 
$2.40 to $3.80 
Covered Pails 

70c to $2.25 
Mixing Bowls 
35c to $1.25 


Tea Steepers 
75c and 90c 








LPS Sih es 
Electric Irons 


Noe annoyance from poor 
gas, plenty of heat, guaran- 
teed for a year against 
mochanical defects. 


$5.00. to $7.50 
Ironing Boards 


Folds — $3. 50 


Solid, Strong .. 


Oil Cook ‘Stoves 


"2 Burners always depend- 
able, economical to run. 


conc" $16.00 


SEE THIS CABINET 
AT THE. . SPRING 
FASHION SHOW, AR- 
MORY,- TODAY. AND 
TOMORROW: SEE 
WHY THE KITCHEN 





| To BEST GUESSERS. | Qay $5075 white Enamel, $56.75 MAID 1S THE BEST. 





BARKER, ROSE & CLINTON co. | 











of the up-to-date kitchen equipment 


There are fashions in kitchens as well as in clothes and this ad points out some 





McCreary Bros. Co., Scottsbluff 
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Presenting Housewares with Other 
Lines 


‘ P i o. 5—5 . x 8 in. 
Kitchen Ware one You lg atte ad was sent us 


by J. W. Swalm of the Swalm Hard- 





WHITE ENAMELED SLOP 
JAR, two coats. White in- 
side and out. Complete with 
lid. 10-quart capacity. 


Our price 





me AMEL TIN BREAD BOX. 
blue or white. fn 
he 


$$ 


os 





ALUMINUM SAUCE PAN 
—four-quart capacity with 
double, coo! handle, A hanly 
kitchen need. Our price. .95¢ 





ALUMINUM DOUBLF 
poi ER. Pure aluminum-- 


pint capacity. Makes two a 
i stow pans. Lid fits top rw 


ttom, Our price. .$1.19 


= 





FANCY SHAPED ALUM. 
INUM PERCOLATOR. Eight 
cup capacity. Our price, $1.35 


PURE ALUMINUM PER. 
cot mew straight sides 
p capacity. Standard 

p. Our price. .$1.00 





MARKET BASKET. Braided 
chip construction. Beautiful 
color combination Two 
strorg handles y= we 


L EXTRA ag RETINNED 
arnished hare. 


ALUMINUM DISH PAN— 


= be reg n a ty. Pure hien 
uminum dish pan 


Our price, enc 


S°LF BASTING ALU 
{ uM ROASTER. a 








At ly ef jent r 
Our pri ° 


. 
* 
“ 
“ 
Z 
: 
: 
“ 
: 
$ 
< 
f 
¢ 


LOELLLL LILI LLLP PIPL LLP L PLP P PIP Ms 


veeas coeren was ware Co., Pottsville, Pa. Mr. Swalm 
tc een 4 uses this kind of advertising twice a 
Pe hoo sem lager RO week and sometimes three times a 
ameled wood handies. 3-in. week, and he tells us that they are real 
_— business getters. He is particularly 
proud of this ad, as he feels that the 
local compositor made an especially 

good job on the topography. 
Herr ALUMINUM TRA KEFTLE It will be noticed that the headings 
ALUMINUM CRUMB TRAY | —two sizes—pure aluminum are set with what is known to printers 


with scraper, goo heavy coer quart capacity. 


quality. “Two 'patterns—each | pric ade as hanging indention. This necessarily 


set in box. Our price, 75¢ ea 

















GREEN GRASS 
R 





IS GROWING 
WOOD ROLLING PINS 


Guseathic tasaad tease: Guaes All Around, All Around 

maple lumber. Easy turn bo: 

handles, secure! fastened 

seer GLASS CHURNS. Two sizes. ie vee Hew ~ - 

‘astest and easiest cleaned I awn 

churn made today. = = A Mower 

2-et. size, Our price...$2.06 | peed a te : ; 

3-qt. size. Our price...$2.25 Gat Oe Cane 

4-qt. size. Our price...$3.00 kotor x4 ? 
: 


HOWARD’S 











No. 1—Hardwood rolling = 
Our price .. 





No, 2 ase a rol velnne pin 


to i SSARG NEERG 


DUNLAP CREAM WHIP. AADANIASANAN 
XTRA HEAVY pUuRE | PER. The fastest, most ef- : 
UMINUM SAUCE PAN ficient cream whip manufac- 


absolutely first quality. Flat . le' . J > : nand > ; ; > 

bottom. Our price, exch, Se wena $1.15 Grass is growing fast this time of the 
; ) year and this ad reminds the home 

owner of the need for a mower 

















causes the copy to be indented, forming 
a margin on the left hand side of each 
column, which makes the type matter 
very easy to read. 
COLD HANDLE LID LIPT. It is easy to see why these ads have 
Apa ae brought the Swalm Hardware Co. 
s ; plenty of business. They are the kind 
soak apactel eto canons of ads that we recommend for every 


al in th.s well known 


Aer, Cunpeien, eek 30 hardware dealer to use weekly. If 








We Pay Transportation Charges care is exercised in selecting the items 


A neatly displayed and carefully written combination ad for these ads the hardware dealer will 


very important to make a good first 
impression upon the reader through 
attractive appearance, and if you make 
use of ten or fifteen heavy appearing 
cuts, the result is anything but invit- 
ing. 

This ad appeared in the Monthly 
Messenger, the store paper of Mc- 
Creary Bros. Co. It is interesting to 
know that this store paper goes out 
each month to 2000 customers and on 
looking it over from cover to cover, in 
response to a request from McCreary 
Bros. Co. as to how we like it, we are 
very frank to state that it is a well 
handled publication, and we have no 
Suggestions for improvement. 


A Novel Lawn Mower Ad 


No, 4—2 col. x 4 in. 

Here is one of the latest advertising 
stunts by William Ludlum, who looks 
after the publicity of Howard’s Store, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Mr. Ludlum is 
noted for the unusual twist that he 
gives to his advertising, and this par- 
ticular lawn mower ad is no exception. 
It is a first class reminder and will no 
doubt influence a great many people to 


have presented to his public almost 
come in the store and iook over How- everything he carries in stock within 
ard’s lawn mowers. a period of a few weeks. 

















GET IT AT SWALMS GETITATSWALMS GETITATSWALMS GETITATSWALMS- GET IT AT SWALMS 


Hardware & Houseware 





WASH MACHINES 


GAIN-A-DAY Blertric Wash 
™ oo in the three ver 











. pper Pub Oscillator 
2 - $128.00 meh 
HOUSEWARES : = ot be vier 
5 : "siense cach 
PANS round ant ova | ~~ | emcee’ Irdn Eqamaleds Tad 
a » eseneo on 
) amy a Mpeg 
Youn 
iibe thems 
only 919.76 cach 
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CURRENT NEWS. 





Casey Becomes Secretary Minnesota 
State Association 


SUCCEEDS H. 0. ROBERTS 


Assumes Office August 1—Was 
Former President 


N.R. B.A. 


Charles H. Casey, former president 
of the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, will become secretary of the 
Minnesota Retail Hardware j 
tion August 1, upon the retirement of 
H. O. Roberts, who has been secretary 
of the organization since 1912. 

Mr. Casey was unanimously elected 
to succeed Mr. Roberts at a meeting of 
the Board of Directors held recently at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Casey has operated a_ retail 
hardware business for 30 years at 
Jordan, Minn., where he was_ born. 
He is one of the charter members of 
the Minnesota Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, and has served on the Board 
of Directors of the State Association 
and on the Board of Governors of the 
National Retail Hardware Association. 
During the past year he was president 
of the national retail association, and 
presided over the convention hel@ at 
Richmond, Va., June 18 to 22. 

Writing in Hardware, a monthly 
circular issued by the secretary’s of- 
fice of the Minnesota association, Mr. 


C. H. Casey 


Roberts says, speaking of his retire- 
ment: . 


“Imagination does a lot for any man, | 


and the Minnesota secretary imagines 


that he will have a fine time starting 
|out of Minneapolis August 2 in a 
| Studebaker car with camping outfit, to 
drive the Yellowstone Trail to the park, 
through the park, and on to the Coast. 
Beyond that he has no plans. 


“He is not a quitter in thinking that | 
he is all through with work. He is not | 


old enough to retire. Work is a real 


Associa- | 


H. O. Roberts 


| pleasure, and he is starting out on this 
| trip hoping and believing that there is 
| yet before him years of work that will 
| make it possible for him to help others. 

Life would be a failure with a mil- 
| lion dollars, and without the knowledge 
of having helped others during a life- 
time. 

“No man could have ‘had finer co- 
operation than has been extended to 
the Minnesota secretary during the 
past ten years, and the one big con- 
solation is that in quitting this job it 
is not severing the host of friendships 
created, who never quit. 

“The secretary does not deserve all 
the credit, but the State Hardware 
Association should be given a large 
percentage of credit for the fact that 
| hardware stores in Minnesota are to- 
day 100 per cent better than they were 
ten years ago. 


|W. R. Hill, President, Sar- 
gent & Greenleaf, Inc. 


W. R. Hill, for many years associated 
| with The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. as 
sales manager, has been elected presi- 
| dent of Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., Roch- 
|ester, N. Y., manufacturers of locks 
| and hardware. Mr. Hill has been promi- 
nently identified with the lock and 
hardware industry twenty-five years. 











Hardware Conference 
Called by Hoover 
to Kill Waste 


Retailers at Washington to 
Cut Distribution 
Costs 


Secretary Hoover’s conference of 
hardware and other merchandising rep- 


| resentatives, called in an effort to elim- 


inate waste from distribution, was 
opened July 6 by Irving S. Paull, head 
of the new division of domestic com- 
merce of the United States Department 
of Commerce. 

The Commerce Department and rep- 


| resentatives of the various associations 


in session expect to reduce distribution 


| costs by tracing back each operation in 
| the manufacture of various commodi- 
| ties to raw materials. 


The effect will be to eliminate any 


| uneconomic methods and wasteful prac- 


tices which may be shown to exist in 


| each successive operation all along the 
| line, with the hope of finally establish- 


ing a system which will permit the un- 
hampered and steady flow of goods 
from the raw material to the finished 
commodity into the hands of the con- 
sumer. 

The National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation is represented in the conference 
by Hamp Williams, president, Hot 
Springs, Ark.; Thomas B. Howell, 
Richmond, Va., and Herbert P. Sheets, 
Argos, Ind. 

Meeting with the retail hardware 
men are representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, 
National Retail Drygoods Associa- 
tion, National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and the National Shoe Deal- 
ers Association. 

It is the belief of the conferees that 
retailers in the hardware and other 
fields can save an appreciable amount 
in hardware merchandising and _ the 
other mentioned fields by the elimina- 
tion of waste in distribution. 

The first day of the conference was 
devoted to the formulation of a pro- 
gram and the appointment of com- 
mittees. In the hardware field repre- 
sentatives of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association who attended the con- 
ference were named on the committee 
to study retail merchandising in the 
hardware field. The committee will 
select such commodities in their retail 
field that can be traced in their meth- 
ods df merchandising from the source 
of manufacture to the retailer who 
sells it to the trade. A saving, it 1s 
expected, of an estimated sum from 
five up to twenty-five per cent may be 
effected if proper merchandising meth- 
ods are adopted. 

It is the plan of the conferees to de- 
termine just what these methods are 
and to work out “standardizing” meth- 
ods and a procedure of merchandising 
which, it is hoped, will effect consider- 
able saving in distribution. 
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OF THE TRADE 


, started in a small way sixteen years 


Market Experts Need- 


ed, Declares Borah 


— 


Outlook Excellent 
Western States, He 
Finds 


United States Senator William E. 
Borah of Idaho, in a letter to the New 
York World on the problems confront- 
ing the farmer and the merchant, 
emphasizes the necessity of having 
experts handle the problems of dis- 
tribution. 


in 


Crop 


“One of the two imperative prob- | 
lems confronting the American farm- | 


er,” says Senator Borah, “is that of 
merchandising his products—that is to 
say, the businesslike marketing of 
what he produces. The outlook for 
crops in the West is exceedingly fine. 
Everywhere you go you find promise of 
a bountiful return for the farmers’ 
efforts in the field. But the great 
problem which concerns him now is 
that of finding a market for his 
products and of scientifically, and in a 
businesslike way, marketing. 

“Marketing is the work of practical 
experts—those who have the time and 
the means and the ability to study and 
master the markets. You cannot mar- 
ket without knowing what the market 
demand is, what amount the market 
will absorb—in other words, the time 
and the place for selling. , 

“While the farmer is an individualist 
and will remain an individualist as a 
producer, nevertheless marketing is a 
group problem. The farmer must find 
some way in which he can take the 
crops from individual production 
through the group problem, such as 
financing and marketing. This re- 
quires expert knowledge and expert 
men. 


Forged Steel Products Co. 
Moves to Pa. 


The Forged Steel Products Co., for- 
merly of Newark, N. J., recently pur- 
chased factory buildings at Newport, 
Berry County, Pa., and has moved its 
entire equipment, sales organization, 
etc, to its new quarters. The plant 
is already in operation, it is said, and 
the output of the company’s line of 
vacuum grip pliers on a normal basis. 


Kirsch Enlarges Plant 


The Kirsch Mfg. Co., manufacturer 
flat curtain rods and upholstery 
ware, Sturgis, Mich., recently 

opened another addition to its large 
group of factory buildings. 

The opening of the new addition, 
together with a biographical history 
of Charles W. Kirsch, the head of the 
business, was featured and illustrated 
m a special edition of the Sturgis 
Daily Journal. The company was 


| wick-Broun 
Toledo, Ohio, has been elected a direc- | 








ago at Three Rivers, Mich., and has 
grown rapidly until it now occupies en 


facturing field. 


H. L. Thompson Director of 
Defiance Machine Works 


Harry L. Thompson, president Bost- 
Co., hardware jobbers, 


tor of the Defiance Machine 
Defiance, Ohio. 


Works, 


Louis Resigns from Cleveland | 


Cap Screw Co. 


L. R. Louis, vice-president and sales 


manager of the Cleveland Cap Screw | 


Co., Cleveland, has resigned, effective 
July 2. Prior to this connection he was 
assistant sales manager of the Foster 
Bolt & Nut Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 


Everitt to Manage Whitman & 


Barnes’ New York Office 


George G. Everitt, for eleven years | 
associated with the Whitman & Barnes | 


Mfg. Co.’s eastern sales organization at 


New York, has been made manager of | 


the New York office and warehouse, 
Church and Chambers Streets. 


Queen Incubator Co. to Expand 


In order to provide more adequate 
facilities for its rapidly increasing busi- 
ness. The Queen Incubator Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., is now constructing an ad- 
dition to its plant, to be followed by the 
erection of a new office building. 


| SAMUEL VAN CAMP DEAD 


important place in the hardware manu- | 


Vice-President Van Camp Hdw. & 
Iron Co., Indianapolis—Return- 
ing from Europe 


Samuel Van Camp, vice-president of 
the Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., died recently at the 
New York Hospital where he was re- 
moved from the S. S. Aquitania having 
| been taken ill while returning from 
Europe. Mr. Van Camp was the son 
of Cortlandt Van Camp, who was 
identified with both the hardware and 
packing industries and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Van Camp 
Packing Co., Indianapolis. 

Mr. Van Camp has been paralyzed 
for more than six years. He had gone 
|to Paris last May for treatment and 
| was stricken with an unusually severe 
| attack while returning home. He was 
|a member of the Board of Trade of 
| Indianapolis and the Chamber of Com- 
| merce. Mr. Van Camp was 38 years 
| of age. He is survived by his wife and 
|a daughter. 


New Shock Absorber Co. 


Kerr’s Pneumatic Shock Absorber, 
| Ine., Imperial Bldg., Sarnia, Ont., was 
recently incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Delaware for the purpose 
of manufacturing pneumatic shock ab- 
sorbers for use on automobiles. The 
officers of the company are B. Kerr, 
president; G. G. Gardiner, vice-presi- 
dent; and S. A. Johnston, secretary and 
vice-president. The company has 
an authorized capitalized stock of 
$1,000,000. 


| 








Bush Terminal Bldg. Will Get Future 
National Toy Shows in New York 


The National Toy Show, which since 
1916 has been held annually at the 
Hotel Imperial, New York City, will be 
held in the future at the Bush Ter- 


minal Sales Building, 132 West 
Forty-second Street, according to a 
recent statement by George T. Keen, 
manager of the Imperial. 

It is stated that Mr. Keen has taken 
over for a term of ten years three 


full floors and parts of three others | 


in the Bush Terminal Building. The 
fifth floor will be put into exhibition use 
first, with the fourth and third follow- 
ing. Parts of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth floors will be utilized later. 


The first show to be held in the new 
quarters will be the 1924 National Toy 
Show, which will begin on Feb. 4. 


Speaking of the project Mr. Keen 
said that its object was to simplify the 
problem of visiting buyers of toys and 
other merchandise by grouping as 
many exhibits as possible under a 
single roof. He further said that the 
physical aspect of the fair would be 


|novel. The floor containing the larger 
|exhibits will so arranged with 
booths that each exhibitor will have a 
| private showroom. The corridors be- 
| tween the booths will be like streets, 
with glass windows in the booths, giv- 
| ing them the effect of stores and per- 
mitting the exhibitor to obtain the 
publicity value of store windows. Pri- 
vacy can be obtained, if desired, merely 
by drawing the shades. Two other 
floors will be equipped with open 
and semi-open booths for smaller 
| exhibitors. 

The National Toy Show was first 
held at the Hotel Imperial in 1916, with 
| eighteen exhibitors. Early this year 
| the 1923 show was held with 157 
|exhibitors, and it was estimated that 
about $5,000,000 worth of business was 
| written. All the displays were made 
| by domestic manufacturers, as no 
| manufacturers’ agents, jobbers or im- 
| porters were permitted to show their 
merchandise at the fair. This rule 
will be adhered to strictly in the new 
quarters. 





New England News 


The Winsted Hardware & Mfg. Co., 
Winsted, Conn., is building a sub- 
stantial addition to its plant in Lake 
Street. 


The Bishop & Watrous Novelty Co., 
Southington, Conn., manicure sets, has 
removed all equipment to a new plant 
in Chester, Conn. 


The New England clock-making in- 
dustry is still booming. The W 
Gilbert Co., Winsted, Conn., is produc- 
ing at the rate of about 4000 clocks 
per day. The New Haven Clock Co. is 
operating at about 80 per cent of 
capacity and has a fair stock of goods 
on hand in anticipation of the autumn 
trade. Manufacturers report labor as 
searce with many workers drifting 
from shop to shop. 


The cordage industry of New Eng- 
land having passed through a fairly 
successful season has quieted down 
somewhat. Continued quiet is antici- 
pated until some time in the fall. 
Plants are operating possibly 60 per 
cent of capacity; manufacturers are 
paying good wages and look for no 
labor troubles; stocks of manufactured 
goods on hand are not larger than the 
average carried at this time; prices for 
stock give no indication of weakening. 
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In speaking of the abrasive outlook 
the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., says 
that business is good. The company, 
however, is not receiving such a large 
volume of orders as during the early 
months of the spring. This is to be 
accounted for partially by the season- 
able letup, particularly in automobile 
schedules, and partly by a certain 
healthy conservatism among the trade 
following the marked demand of the 
early spring. This condition, the com- 
pany believes, is encouraging. 


Parrish Buys New Location 


Frank Parrish & Son, Hamilton, Mo., 
has purchased property across the 
street from their present location and 
will remodel the building to meet the 
requirements of their business. J. F. 
Parrish is vice-president of the Mis- 
souri Retail Hardware Assn. 


Torbin Tool Co. Formed 


The Torbin Tool Co., Plantsville, 
Conn., was recently organized for the 
purpose of manufacturing high grade 
screwdrivers, pipe wrenches and other 
tools. The officers are William S. 
Thomson, president; Joseph C. Bran- 
nin, vice-president and secretary, and 
Robert W. Pain, treasurer, all of whom 
were formerly associated with The 
H. D. Smith Co., Plantsville, Conn. 
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Hdw. Man Heads Cleveland 
Electrical League 


At a recent meeting of the Cleve. 
land Electrical League, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Harry Hutchinson, president of 
the Luetkemeyer Co., was elected 
treasurer and chairman of the finance 
committee, and Harry A. Hahn, adver- 
tising manager of The Laundryette 
Co., was elected publicity chairman. 


Underwood Heads Boston Firm 


Percival G. Underwood, formerly 
with the Moore Push Pin Co., is now 
interested in the Graff-Underwood Co., 
producers of time-saving office devices, 
at Somerville, Boston, Mass. 


Durex Corp. Moves 


The Durex Chemical Corp. has re- 
cently moved its offices from 110 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City, to 
160 Front Street. The following have 
also been elected as officers: Edgar 
Palmer, president; A. P. Cobb, vice- 
president; Albert B. Schultz, secretary 
and H. S. Wardner, treasurer. E. V. 
Peters thas been appointed sales 
manager. 

(News continued on page 82) 
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Fall Bookings Opening Well 
—Current Trading Good 






HE general tone of the hardware market throughout the country is comparatively 
fe Retailers are buying for immediate requirements in small lots. 

Fall business now being booked by wholesalers is reported to be fair in volume, 
although the number of fall orders that has been placed is comparatively smaller than 


the early future spring business booked last winter. 


placing conservative orders on futures. 
Contrary to the expectations of many retailers, few price changes were made effective 
during the first week of July. ‘The important changes announced during the past week 


are given below. 


100 sq. ft. 


Some producers of brass sheets, 
brazed brass tubing have reduced prices °c. per lb. 


Cotton twine has been reduced by some firms 


from 4 to 6c. per Ib. 


Some makers of hot air registers have advanced 
prices 5 to 10 per cent, making the jobbers’ discount 


33 1/3 per cent off list. 


The Advance Car Mover Co., Appleton, Wis., is 
reported to have advanced prices on its general line 


of car movers, effective July 2. 


MONG the price changes made 

effective in the leading jobbing 
centers during the past week were the 
following: 


_NEW YORK.—An unsettled situa- 
tion exists in this market on screw 
Prices. Some jobbers have advanced 
prices from 5 to 10 per cent; others 
contemplate changes, while some report 
they have received no announcement 
from manufacturers. The general tone 
of the local market is quiet. A fairly 
active pick-up business is being done. 
The National Lead Co. reduced prices 
%c. per lb. from its price list of March 
2, 1923, on white lead and oxides. 


CHICAGO.— Business last month 
broke all previous June records in the 
local hardware market. Practically no 
Price changes were announced during 
the week by local jobbers, and a large 


ANUFACTURERS of black and galvanized 
wire cloth have advanced prices 10 cents per 





Manufacturers’ Price Changes 





The American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has announced prices for next year on hoes, forks, 


Both wholesalers and retailers are 








rakes, etc., which are reported to be slightly higher 


rods, wire and 


than the list issued September, 1922. 


Some manufacturers of roofing materials have re- 
duced prices 10 per cent, it is reported. 


The Conneaut Can Co., Conneaut, Ohio, is re- 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


business is still being done. The only 
price changes of importance were tur- 
pentine which was reduced 5c. per gal., 
linseed oil declined 5c. per gal., and pre- 
pared roofing prices were reduced 
slightly. 


BOSTON.—Mixed price changes are 
noted in this market. On the one hand 
there is a reduction of 10 per cent in 
carriage and machine bolts and in lag 
screws; %c. a pound in brass wire, rods 
and sheets and in copper sheets; 10c. 
a bag in drop shot and 2c. to 5c. a 
pound in solder. 

On the other hand there is an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent in paint brushes, 
5 to 10 per cent in steel goods, 10c. per 
100 sq. ft. in galvanized cellar window 
wire, and an advance in black and gal- 
vanized wire cloth. Advances and de- 
clines are also noted in the Goodell- 


ported to have withdrawn all prices on shipping cans 
and wood jackets, effective July 1. 

Prices on sheet copper have been reduced by some 
holders ‘4c. per lb. 


The Remington “Arms Co., New York City, has 
issued new prices on its higher grades of firearms. 


Pratt Co., Greenfield, Mass., line of 
tools. * 


PITTSBURGH.—There is a slight 
softening in the steel market. Hard- 
ware jobbers are enjoying a fairly good 
business, and the retail trade is fairly 
active. Most of the principal price 
changes during the past week were 
made by manufacturers, and are re- 
ported under that heading. 

CLEVELAND.—Jobbers report price 
movement restricted to minor line ad- 
justments. Tires somewhat lower. 
Steel goods prices for 1924 announced. 
Lead has been shaded %4c. Linseed oil 
is quoted at $1.24. 


TWIN CITIES.—Retail hardware 
prices have become more stabilized and 
very few changes have been made. 
There has been an advance in prices on 
railroad milk cans and in IC roofing 
tin. Solder has declined %c. per lb. 
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Screw Prices Unsettled in New York, 
Although General Market Is Quiet 


HE price advance of 10 per cent on machine screws, 
reported in this market last week, does not seem to 
have been generally adopted by local jobbers. 
firms have advanced their prices on machine screws from 
5 to 10 per cent, others in answer to questions state that 
a change is likely in the near future, while others report 
that they have received no specific announcement from 
Consequently the price situation on 


manufacturers. 
screws is somewhat unsettled. 


The general tone of the local market is quiet. 
however, an active pick-up business, especially for odds 


NUTS.—Interest centers 
eeadee stocks ample; 


BOLTS AN 
on small 
prices firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New 
York: 

Square 
lb.; #,-in., 


16c. to 17c. per 
lic. to 16c. per lb.; %-in., 
13c. to 14c. per lb.; yy-in., 12c. to 13c. 
per lb.; %-in., lle. to 12c. per Ib.; 
54-in., 10c. to llc. per lb.; %-in., 9c. 
to 10c. per lb. 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in. 
and smaller, 25 and 10 to 25 and 5 
per cent; larger and thicker, 25 and 
10 to 25 and 5 per cent. 

Machine bolts, % x 4 in. and 
smaller, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per 
cent; larger and thicker, 30 and 10 to 
30 and 5 per cent. 

Lag screws, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 
per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, % and 
smaller, 60 to 60 and 10 per cent; 
larger and thicker, 55 to 50 and 10 
per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 40 to 50 per 

Hexagon machine screw nuts 8, iron, 
45 per cent; brass, 60, 10 and 5 to 70 
per cent from new list. 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 
per cent. 

Stove bolts, steel 
to 75 and 5 per cent. 

Iron rivets, 45 to 50 per cent. 
copper rivets, 20 per cent. 

Lockwashers, jf, to %-in., 
cent; % to %-in., 70 per cent; 
l-in., 70 per cent. 

Expansion bolt shields, 65, 10 and 5 
per cent. 

Screw anchors, 


COASTER WAGONS.—Buying  con- 
tinues fair. Stocks ample; prices firm. 
f.0.b. 


nuts, 4-in., 


cent. 


7 
bright finish, 7 
Solid 


70 per 
34 to 


75 and 10 per cent. 


Jobbers’ quotations, New 
York: 

Coaster wagons, with steel tired 
disc wheels, body 14 x 82 in., height 
15 in., diameter of wheels 10 in. $5.20 
each. Same, with body 16 x 38 in., 
$5.82 each. Rubber tired disc wheels, 
body 14 x 32 in., height 15 in., diam- 
eter of wheels 10 in,, $5.57 each. 
Same, with body 16 x 38 in., $6.19 
each. Coaster wagon with steel disc 
wheels, 11 in. in diameter, with body 
18 x 40 in., specially constructed, 


$8.24 each. 


FREEZERS.—Interest slackening, but 
good pick-up business still being done 
by local jobbers. Stocks rather light. 


Jobbers’ f.0.b. 
York: 

White 
$2.43 each; 2 qt., 
$3.38 each; 4 qt., 
$5.25 each; 8 qt., 
$9 each; 12 qt., 
$12.80 each; 20 qt., 

Vacuum freezers, 
2 qt., $4 each; 3 qt., 

Household freezer, 
$12.50 per doz. 


quotations, New 


Mountain freezers, 1 
$2.83 each; 3 
$4.12 each; 6 
$6.75 each; 10 
$10.75 each; 15 
$16.60 each. 
1 qt., $3.33 each; 
$6.67 each. 
1 qt. gal can, 


Some 


and ends of staples of various late seasonable items. 

Some of the jobbers report that screen wire has been 
advanced by manufacturers 10c. per 100 sq. ft., 
of the local wholesalers have as yet advanced their prices 
on stocks in hand. 

Retailers throughout this section seem to be enjoying 
a fairly active business, although some of them still have 
comparatively large stocks of spring goods. 


but none 


Collections 


are improving, and although the general feeling among 


There is, 


FRUIT JAR RUBBERS.—Pick-up in- 
terest continues. 


Jobbers’ quotations, 
York: 

Fruit jar rubbers, 80c. to 85c. per 
gr. Prices vary according to grade 
and also in different sections of the 
city. In 12 gross lots, 75c. per gross. 


GRASS HOOKS.—Pick-up buying con- 
tinues. 


Jobbers’ 
York 
Grass hooks, Little Giant, $5.35 per 
doz.; Village Blacksmith, $5.40 per 
doz.; Lightning, $4.50 per doz.; Eng- 
lish, plain back, No. 2, $4.95; No. 3, 
$5.45; English riveted back, No. 3, 
$7.85. 
HEDGE AND BORDER SHEARS.— 
Interest slight; stocks broken; prices 
firm. 
jobbers’ 
York: 
Hedge _ shears, 
per pair; 8-in., 
$1.50 per pair; 
Hedge shears, 
per pair; 9-in., 
$1.90 per pair. 
Border shears, 9-in., no wheel, $2.40 
pair; 9-in., with wheel, $2 per pair; 
9-in., with 2 wheels, $3.25 per pair. 


ICE TOOLS.—Demands small, scat- 
tered but active. 


Jobbers’ quotations, 
York: 

Standard ice tongs, 1l-in. opening, 
82c. per pair; 14-in. opgpning, $1.05 
per pair; 17-in. opening, $1.25 per 
pair; 20-in. opening, $1.48 per pair; 
24-in. opening, $1.70 per pair. Boston 
pattern, 15-in. opening, $2 per pair; 
17-in. opening, $2.10 per pair; 24-in. 
opening, $2.35 per pair. 

Hollow handle ice chisels, 42 in. 
long, $2.25 each; solid handle ice 
chisels, 42 in. long, $2 each. 

Ice saws, 26 in. long, $1.43 each; 
28 in. long, $1.49 each. 

Ice axe, 4 Ib., $2.10 each. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Pick-up business 
only. Stocks broken. 


Jobbers’ quotations, 
ork: 


f.0.b. New 


quotations, f.o.b. New 


quotations, f.o.b. New 
plain, 6%4-in., 93c. 

per pair; 9-in., 
10-in., $1.75 per pair. 
notched, 8-in., $1.50 
$1.65 per pair; 10-in., 


f.o.b. New 


f.o.b. New 
Lawn mowers, 3-blade, 8-in .wheels, 
plain bearings, 12-in., $5.35 each; 
14-in., $5.75 each; 16-in., $5.85 each. 
Three-blade, 8-in. wheels, _ ball 
bearing, 14-in., $6.95 each; 16-in., 
$7.35 each; 18-in., $7.75 each. 
Four-blade, 9-in. wheel, ball bear- 
ing, 14-in., $8.75 each; 16-in., $9 each; 
18-in., $9.45 each. 
Five-blade, 10%-in. wheel, 
bearing, 16-in., $13.75 each; 
$14.50 each; 20-in., $15.25 each. 


NAILS.—Consistent interest; 
stocks; firm prices. 


~* “taal quotations, 
ork 


ball 
18-in., 


broken 


f.o.b. New 


retailers and wholesalers about conditions reflects more 
confidence, buying is essentially on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


Wire nails, $4.35 to $4.50 base, per 
keg. 
Cut nails, $4.70 base per keg. 
Wire nails and brads in sma] lots 
70 per cent off list. 
Roofing nails, 1 x 2, 100 Ib., $9.50 
galvanized; and plain, $7.50. 
Wholesale prices vary in different 
sections of the city. 


RUBBER HOSE.—Fair demands; 


stocks; steady prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, 
York: 

Rubber garden hose, ‘‘Good Luck”’ 
brand, 11%c. per ft. ‘Milo’ brand 
ee ai per ft. ‘Bull Dog” brand, Lic. 
per ft. 

SASH CORD.—Interest sluggish; buy- 
ing for immediate requirements only. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
ork: 


light 


f.0o.b. New 


Cotton sash cord, 43c. to 46c. base, 
per Ib. 

Prices vary according to grade and 
— also in different sections of the 
city 


SCREWS.—Prices unsettled; 
strong tendencies; stocks fair; 
mands fairly consistent. 


 “aaaaied 
York 

Wood screws, iron bright, 
head, 75 per cent. Iron bright, round 
and oval head, 72% per cent. tron 
blued, flat head, 75 per cent plus 5 
per cent to net amount of invoice 
Iron, blued, round head, 72% _ per 
cent; brass, flat head, 70 per cent. 
Brass, round and oval head, 67% per 
cent. _Hot galvanized flat head, 6) 
per cent; nickel plated, flat head 
62% per cent. Some jobbers give an 
extra 20 per cent on wood screws. 

Machine screws, iron, prices vary 
from 65 to 70 per cent. Brass prices 
vary from 50, 10 and 5 to 60 and 10 
per cent. 


SCREEN WIRE.—Manufacturers re- 
ported to have advanced prices 10 cents 
per 100 sq. ft. No local wholesale 
changes as yet. Interest mild; stocks 
broken. 


Jobbers’ 
York 
Screen Wire. — Black, 12 mesh. 
$2.15; extra, 15c. 100 sq. ft. on 
than 24 in. Competitive grade, 
to $2.20; extra, 15c. per 100 sq. 
less than 24 in., and 15c. for 100 si 
ft. for half rolls. 
Dull Finish.—Zinc 
nized cloth, 12 mesh, 
$3.15; 13 mesh, heavy, 
same as black. 
Bright.—12 x 13 mesh, $4 to $4.1! 
X H 14 mesh, $5.60 to $7.75; 14 mesh, 
$4.30 to $4.35. Extra, less than 24 
in., 15c. per C; over 48 in., 60c. per © 
Copper.—14 mesh, $7. Extra, 1c 
less than 24 in. widths. No half rolls 
Bronze.—14 mesh, $7.50; 16 mes 
$8. Extras same as copper. 


with 
de- 


quotations, f.o.b. New 


flat 


quotations, f.0o.b. New 


coated galva- 
$2.65; 14 mesh, 
$4.90. Extra, 
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(Chicago Office of HARDWARE AGE) 

NE of the big problems confronting wholesale hard- 
QO ware distributors in this section is the problem of 
handling the heavy volume of business which con- 
tinues to come in. Sections to the north, south and west 
have reported a lessened demand. Local houses have not yet 
been willing to admit that business was lighter, although 
they do look for it to ease up the first part of this month 
due to the slackness of ordinary demand at this season. 

More hardware was shipped into this territory and han- 
dled by the distributors during the month of June than 
any other June in history. It is not possible to say if 
the money value was as great as the war-time records 
but it is generally conceded that figures will approach 
those record totals. 

Practically no price changes were announced. It is 
still felt that there is little chance for greatly cheaper 
prices although wholesalers are reported to be seeking 
lower markets for their purchases. There has been a 
sharp decline in steel mill output due to closing for 
repairs, vacation, etc. The shipments, however, continue 
at high rate. The car loading records were again broken 


June Records Shattered in Chicago 
—Price Changes Insignificant 
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for the third week. This indicates the tremendous volume 
of merchandise moving to consumers. Manufacturers are 
not greatly worried by a lessened demand for their prod- 
ucts due to the unusually heavy bookings they hold and 
the absence of cancellations. It would seem that what is 
ordered is needed and wanted as soon as it can be manu- 
factured. 

The 1913 dollar was worth 64.5 cents in purchasing 
power for the week ending June 29. The average for the 
month was 61.5 cents. The average wholesale price in 
1913 has been taken as a standard of 100 and in May, 
1920, it had risen to 250. By January, 1922, the average 
wholesale price had fallen back to 140 and in April, 1923, 
it had climbed to around 160. Today it hovers around 
150, but is still 50 points higher than it was in 1913. 

Pig iron production for the first six months of the year 
runs around 20,000,000 tons. This is more than was pro- 
duced during the entire year of 1921 and within 6,000,000 
tons of the total production of 1921. If demand keeps up 
it will break the phenomenal records of 1920. 

Future hardware business is being booked in heavy 
volume. The current demand is decidedly healthy. 














ALARM CLOCKS.—Jobbers’ stocks in 
fair shape. Prices firm; demand ex- 
cellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, 911.40 in 
doz. lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue 
Bird, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in 
case lots; Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. 
lots, $18.36 in case lots; Bunkie, 
20.88 in doz. lots, $20.16 in case lots; 
Lookout, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in 
case lots; Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. 
lots, $14.64 in case lots. ‘i 


AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 
Jobbers are now making shipments on 
early bookings of arms and ammuni- 
tion. Ammunition factories are several 
weeks behind on orders placed with 
them. Most dealers have placed their 
future orders by. this time. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—De- 
mand is keeping up in fine shape. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box line, 53c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 5é6c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Lights.—Anderson, No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), $4 
each. 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 
6, 85c. each; National Standard, No. 
21, $1.20 each. . 

Pumps. — Rose, 1%-in. cylinder, 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, Fabric, $8.65 each; cord, $11.60 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.30 
— red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.80 
each, 


AXES.—Prices firm; manufacturers 
Teport season’s output about sold up; 
sales very active, including many early 
calls for fall supplies. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., $14 
0Z. base; double bitted, 919 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 





doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to $22 per doz., according to qual- 
ity and grade of handle. 


BICYCLES AND _ TIRES.—Vacation 
period has put through stimulated 
bicycle orders in juvenile sizes. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Prices holding 
firm; stocks in good condition; excel- 
lent demand continues. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large 
sized machine bolts, 40-10 per cent 
off list; small sized machine bolts, 50 
per cent off list; all stove bolts, 70-5 
per cent off list; all lag screws, 50-5 
per cent off list. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—No change 
in situation; more business than can 
be supplied. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per 
set; cylinder front door sets, $8.50 
per set. 

CHAIN.—Prices firm and unchanged; 
demand continues steady and strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain 
$9.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00, 4% 
electric welded cow ties, 93 per doz. 


COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
Very steady demand; prices firm at 
basis last reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 30 per cent discount. 


CUTLERY.—Business coming in very 
freely. Conditions for some time have 
pointed to ‘short stocks and higher 
prices, so retailers are liberal as well 
as early in specifying for pocket 
knives, shears, scissors, butcher knives, 
table and kitchen cutlery from all sec- 
tions on both current and future orders. 











DOOR SPRINGS.—Demand very large; 


orders still heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Perfect No. 2, 30c. 
doz:; No. 3, 35ce. doz.; No. 4, 38c. doz.; 
No. 5, 44c. doz.; No. 6, 60c. doz.; No. 

7, 64c. doz.; Reliance, light, $1.50 
doz.; medium, $2 doz.; heavy, $3 doz.; 
Torrey’s, $3.10 doz. 
EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Most factories full of business and 
slow in shipping; prices very firm; 
demand much better than normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or black- 
smiths sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 12 
cents per pound. 

EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Late spring has resulted in 
heavy buying at this time. Local 
prices quoted below are unusually 
favorable and not based on the recent 
higher prices of sheets. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 5-in. lap joint 
gutter, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 29-gage, 3- 
in. conductor pipe, $5.10 per 100 ft.; 
29-gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4 per 
100 ft.: 29-gage, 3-in. gonductor el- 
bows, $1.55 per doz. 


FIELD FENCE.—Mills about caught 
up with orders; sales quieting down, 
due to the farmers being busy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% per 
cent discount from lists. 

FILES.—Stocks fair; prices firm; ex- 
cellent sales reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 


FISHING TACKLE.—Current business 
is very good and fill-in orders are run- 
ning heavy. Local stocks are going 
out rapidly. 

FRUIT PRESSES.—Predictions point 
to a heavy crop of all fruits. The de- 
mand for fruit presses has started to 
be lively. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Juicy Fruit presses, 








$3.25 each; 6-qt., $4 each; 12- 
* 50 each; Ente rise, No. 25, 
$7.28 each; No. 31, 6- — $7. $$ 


each: No. 35, 8-qt., $8.67 eac 


GALVANIZED WARE.—The manu- 
facturers have so many prices, it is 
hard to tell the market. All gal- 
— ware is strong. 
. from jobbers’ stocks, 
PO Chicago: Competition galva- 
nized =eter” pails, 8-qt., $2.20 doz.; 
10-qt., $2.50 doz.; 12-at., $2.75 doz.; 
14-qt., $3 doz.; galvanized wash tubs, 
No. 1, $7.25 doz.; No. 2, $8 doz.; No. 
3, $9.25 doz. 


GARDEN HOSE.—Local prices ad- 
vanced. There was little or no hose 
carried over from last season and fac- 
tories were unprepared for the un- 
usual demand this season and are way 
behind on their orders. Consequently 
hose is very scarce. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. two-ply molded 
hose, 10%c. to l4c. per ft.; %-in. 


eord hose, 84%c. to 10c. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 10%c. to 14c. per ft. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Prices firm; 
replacements from factories slow; de- 
mand increasing. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100-lb. kits, 

.70; commercial putty, $3.55; glaz- 
iers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. 
packages, 65c. 


HANDLED HAMMERS.—Manufac- 
turers making better deliveries, though 
still much behind with their orders. 
Sales are ahead of normal records and 
prices remain firm, apparently good for 
some months to come. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-oz. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; Competitive 


forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 


HATCHETS.—Demand unusually ac- 
tive; manufacturers still behind with 
deliveries; prices firm; no changes are 
expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 915 doz.; 
a. forged shingling hatch- 
etc, No. 2, $11.1 


HICKORY HANDLES.—There has 
been no recent change in price. Manu- 
facturers, however, report that their 
costs are continually increasing and 
that they are unable to keep up with 
the demand. Handles, especially the 
better grades, are likely to become 
scarcer and higher in price, as the 
nation’s supply of hickory decreases. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected sec- 
ond growth white hickory handles, $6 
per doz.; special white second growth 
hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 1 hatchet 
and hammer handles, 90c. per doz.; 
second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, $1.50 per doz. 


HINGES.—Very satisfactory business 
reported; stocks badly broken; de- 
liveries from manufacturers slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 6-in., $1.67; 
6-in., $1. 93; 3. in., $3.21; 10- in., 94.92 
per doz. pairs. Extra heavy T hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., $1.85 
6-in., 8-in., $3.95; 10-in., $5.64 
per doz. pairs. 
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ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Prices un- 
changed; replacement orders coming in 
mane 
qu uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
PP sy Chicago: Peerless and Ala: 
2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 8-qt., $4. 
less 20- 1g ae. cent. \ nt 
Mountain, iy - rae? 1-qt., 
2-qt., i ago a ad oF stat 


6-qt., -qt., 0; 

$18; iat 4 ae Be per cent. 
; ; 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., 

$5.45; 4-qt., se a0, "Sa -qt., $8.60; 8- -at., 

$11.10, less 50 per cent. 


LAWN FENCE AND GATES.—De- 
mand tg good; prices unchanged. 


uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
un Chicago: Lawn fence, 53 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 42 
per cent discount; painted gates, 52 
per cent discount. 


LAWN MOWERS AND’ GRASS 
CATCHERS.—Stocks becoming broken; 
replacements necessary at advanced 
prices; a large number are still being 
sold. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 14-in., $6 each net; 
16-in., $6.40 each net; 18-in., $6.80 
each net; ball-bearing lawn mowers, 
4 blades, adjustable bearings, 8-in. 
drive wheels, finished in gold, alumi- 
num and blue, 14-in., $8.25 each net; 
16-in., $8.60 each net; 10%-in. raised 
open drive wheel, 4 tempered steel 
blades, reel 6-in. diameter, finished 
in aluminum, gold and green, red 
and gold striped, 910.50 each net. 
Same, 16-in., $10.95 each net; same 
18-in., $11.50 each net; 20-in., $12. 25 
each net. Grass catchers, wire’ frame, 
adjustable heavy iron bottoms, white 
duck, for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9.40 

per doz. net. Same, for mowers 16 
to 20-in., $11 per doz. net. 


NAILS.—No improvement in deliveries. 
Stocks are in bad shape on all odd nails 
such as L. H. Roofing, plain and gal- 
vanized; box nails; and some sizes of 
ees nails. 
uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
ok Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 
l-in. and longer; $2.50 for shorter 
than 1-in. 


OIL STOVES.—Orders coming in satis- 
factorily. It would seem advisable to 
anticipate wants a little. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: New _ Perfection, 2- 
burner, $17.50 list; 3-burner, $23.50 
list; 4-burner, 929.50 list, all less 30 
per cent in lots of less than 10. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—Turpentine de- 
clined 5 cents per galloh; linseed oil 
declined 5 cents per gallon. The de- 
mand for all kinds of paints and oils 
is unusually heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.28 
per gal.; 5-barrel Its, $1.23 per gal. 

Linseed Oijl.—Boiled, barrel lots, 
$1. - per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.25 per 





10-at., 


stocks, 


gal 
Turpentine. —Barrel lots, $1.16 per 
al. 


oye i Alcohol. — In _ barrels, 
48c. per ga 

White cad.—100- Ib. kegs, 14%c. 
per Ib.; 50-Ilb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 
25-lb. kegs, a per Ib.; 12%- Ib. 
kegs, 15c. per 

Dry Paste. ads barrels, 6Y%c. per Ib. 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $4 per 
gal.; orange, $3.75 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 


PREPARED ROOFING.—As a natural 
result of the present phenomenal build- 
ing activity, the demand is excellent. 
Prices are reduced to a very favorable 
basis for purchase, some items being 
reported as below makers’ cost. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $1.80 per 
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square; best talc surfaced, 92.05 per 
square; medium talc surfaced, $1.40 
per square; light talc surfaced, 75 
per square; red rosin sheathing, 15 


per ton. 
PYREX OVEN WARE.—Tea 


—_ well. 
t f 
ba be , e from jobbers’ 


Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz; 
No. 214, $12 

Gemmabeles. —- Bound, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, = doz.; No. 183, $12 
7: No. i = S fos, 

assero oo 0. 198, $12 doz.; 
No. 197, $14 d ’ 

Nursing Getties.—INarrow neck, flat 
shape and wide mouth, 4-o0z. (nar- 
row neck only), 80c. per doz.; all 
styles, 6-oz., $1.60 Pio doz.; 8-02., $2 
per doz.; 10-oz., $2.4 

Pie Plates.—No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; 

Tea P 
$24 doz.; Pp 

Utility Pans.—No. 
No. 232, $14 doz. 


ROLLER SKATES.—Steady demand; 
orders now coming in for fall and 
spring delivery; prices may be higher 
ae —— 


pots 


Stocks, 


231, $8 doz.; 


ZZ. from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o. hg o: Union Boys Skates, 
$1.55 pr.; Girls, $1.65 pr. 


ROPE, MANILA AND SISAL.—Prices 
firm and unchanged; sales continue on 
a liberal basis with heavy demand for 
mae season. 
uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
rr Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brand, 18%c. to 20\%c. 
per lb.; No. 2. manila rope, 17c. to 
18%c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila ro 17%c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, h ghest uality, 
standard brands, 14%%c. to 16%4c. per 
Ib. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13%. to 15c. per lb. base. 
SASH CORD.—Demand is good at 
lower prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7_- standard 
brands, $10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 8, 
$12 per doz. hanks. 

SASH PULLEYS.—Demand remains 
strong with the heavy building opera- 
tions. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common sash pulleys, 
60c. doz., barrels, 54c. doz.; Common- 
Sense, 2-in., 60c. doz., barrels, 54c. 
= No. 105, 57c. doz., barrels, 53c. 
oz. 

SASH WEIGHTS.—Improvement in 
deliveries noted; demand very heavy; 
prices unchanged from basis last 
quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Standard sizes in ton 
lots at $47.50 per ton. 

SCREEN DOORS.—Demand continues 
very heavy. Screen door season usual- 
ly about done July 1, but business is 
keeping up. Window screens usually 
sell heaviest through July and August. 

i quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

0.b. Cees: No. 241, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 

er doz.; 2 ft. 8 in. x 

per doz. ; ; 2 ft. 10 in. 

x 6 ft. 10 jn., $22.80 per doz.; 3 tt. =F 

ft., $23.80 per doz.; No. 29, 2 ft. x 6 
ft., $27.15 per doz.; 2 ft. x 8 

$28.20 per doz.; 2 ft. x 10 ft., 929. 55 

per doz.; 3 ft. x 7 ft., $30.65 per doz. 


SCREWS.—Excellent orders being 
taken at new prices; jobbers have fair 
se on hand. 
uote from jobbers’ 
an hicago: Flat head 
screws, 80 per cent new list; 
head blued, *% r cent new list; flat 
head brass, per cent new list; 
round head cake 74 per cent new 
list; japanned, 74 per cent new list. 
SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Prices unchanged; recent declines seem 


stocks, 
bright 
round 
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to have stopped, with prices at a very 
much more attractive level for buyers. 
Demand is excellent and increasing per doz. 
daily. 
We outs from jobbers’ stocks, 
tod Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 


der, “$27 per 100 lb.; medium 45-55 
solder, $26 per 100 Ib.; ; tinners’ 40-60 


, $25 per 100 Ib.; high-speed 
ooositt $20 per 100 lb.; Stand- 

ard No. 4 babbitt etal, $11’ per 100 

Ib. active. 
STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Fu- We 


f.0.b. hicago 


ture orders on this line are ahead of sheets, $6.35 


all previous records and early deliveries 
should be taken where available to 
avoid the usual fall shortage or delays. 
Prices very firm and are expected to 
so remain throughout the fall season. 
We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 6-in. nested 
_ pe, $14 per 100 joints; 28- 
per 100 joints; 26-gage, 
sis. per 100 joints 
Elbows.—6-in. blued corrugated, 30- 
gage, 91.45 doz.; 28-gage, $1.60 doz. 


stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: 
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Coal Hods.—Galvanized, 17-in. $5.40 
per doz. 
Stove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in., $23.90 


STEEL SHEETS.—Local prices con- 
tinue as follows, subject to slight con- 
cession for quantity orders. 
been a slight improvement noted in 
deliveries from the mills, but stocks are 
still broken and sales continue very 


uote from jobbers’ 

28-gage galvanized 
per 100 28-gage 
black sheets, sf 20 per 100 ‘Tb. 


WIRE GOODS.—Much of this class of 
merchandise still in good demand; 
local stocks broken. 
season is about over and the demand 
on plain wire is above normal, owing 
to broken stocks in all jobbers’ hands. 

We quote —— jobbers’ 
wire, $3.70 per 100 Ib.; 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 


80-rod spool galva- 


$4.60 per 100 Ib.; 
nized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 


9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 
lb.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per 
100 lb.; catch weight spools painted 


barb wire, $4.30 per 100 Ib.; 12-mesh 
black wire cloth, $2 per 100 sq. ft. 
12-mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2. 36 
per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, "45-10 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after poultry net- 
ting, 45 per cent discount. 


WHEELBARROWS.—Deliveries from 
the factory continue slow. The de- 
mand is very active and prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 Tubular, $7.50 
each; No. 14 steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $7.25 each; Com- 
petitive grade, steel tray, $4.50 each; 
common wood bolted, $3.75 each; 
steel leg, garden barrows, $6 each 


WRENCHES.—No change in prices 
made by local jobbers. Business com- 
ing in very satisfactorily. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 
dle wrenches 40-10 per cent off. 
Stillson 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 
60-74% per cent off, 


There has 


stocks, 


The barb wire 


stocks, 
black annealed 
catch weight 


Manufacturers ‘Talking Higher Prices 
in the New England Territory 


(Boston Office of HARDWARE AGE) 


ENTIMENT in jobbing circles regarding future prices 
S has undergone quite a decided change during the past 

week. Wholesale houses, especially in the shelf hard- 
ware field, are not so sure now that the peak in prices 
has been reached. The change in the attitude of the 
jobber is based on talk of still higher prices by manufac- 
turers themselves and their representatives. Jobbers have 
been informed by some of the largest and most important 
makers of hardware that plants have not been able to 
catch up with business on their books to the extent that 
was anticipated by July 1. 

New business is increasing rapidly, orders being received 
from the Middle West and Far West showing the greatest 
percentage of gain. By the end of July the manufacturers 
will, it is their belief, have sufficient orders on books to 
insure full operations the balance of 1923 at least, while 
some of them will be busy well into 1924. Raw materials 
in some cases have declined in price, but average values 
are practically unchanged. 

The labor supply situation is still decidedly unsatisfac- 


AXES.—Further good orders for axes in., $2, 
to be delivered next fall have been 
placed in this market by retail dealers 


76-in., 


$2.20 to $2. ~ 80-in., 
$2.25 to $2.90, "84 -in., o $3. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Keen competi- 


tory and uncertain and there is nothing that even sug- 
gests any improvement in this respect. Many New Eng- 
land plants this month will close for two weeks or longer 
for repairs and vacations, which means that production 
will be retarded just so much. It is a case of giving em- 
ployees an opportunity to take a vacation or the em- 
ployees making the opportunity themselves. 

Pre-holiday weather was not the best for retail mer- 
chandising and New England has not caught its business 
stride since the holiday. Such conditions are reflected in 
the movement of goods out of jobbing stocks. There is, 
however, a considerable amount of quiet buying for fall 
goods going on, and in some instances retail dealers are 
buying for spring, 1924, goods. The credit situation is 
improving all the time; labor is well employed and excel- 
lently paid; a building movement is bound to get under 
way before the summer passes because rents everywhere 
are being jacked up again; the banks are flush with money 
and anxious to loan some of it to their best customers. 
Surely the situation is a more healthy one than the stock 
market suggests. 


BULBS.—Retail dealers in summer re- 


er sort districts and those city hardware 


the past fortnight. Jobbers are in a 
decidedly comfortable position so far 
as bookings go. Nothing new price- 
wise, 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Axes.—Single bit, $14.50 per doz. 
base; double bit $1 19.50. With han- 
dles,’ single bit, $18. 75 per doz. 


BLANKETS.—Jobbers’ stocks of street 
and stable blankets have been further 
reduced on books, 


We quote from 
stocks: 

Blankets.—Street, 76 x 80-in., seal 
brown ground, colored heading, 91.75 
each, net; 80 x 84-in., grey ground, 
colored heading, $2.25; 84 x 90-in., 
grey ground colored -heading, $2:50: 
iron grey ground, $2.75; cadet, brown, 
black, orange, aa and red head- 


Boston jobbers’ 


ing and_ stripes ; grey ground, 
Stripes, $2.75; fight b brown ground, 
colored heading, $3; other styles 
$3.25, $3.60 and $4.75. 


Stable-—Kerse 72-in., $1.45 each, 
net; 76-in., "50: 


heavy burlap, 72- 








tion among some of the western makers 
of carriage and machine bolts and of 
lag screws for business in this territory 
has resulted in a reduction in manutac- 
turers’ lists of perhaps 10 per cent. 
But because the decline has not been 
general, jobbers here continue to quote 
on the old basis. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bolts.—Machine bolts, with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4-in. shorter and smaller, 
cut threads, 30 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; larger and longer, 30 and 5 per 
cent discount, with T. & D. nuts, 
25 per cent discount; tap bolts, list; 
common carriage bolts, 25 per cent 
discount; Empire tire bolts, 45 per 
cent discount. Stove bolts, 65 and 5 
per cent discount; bolt ends 30 per 
cent discount; tire bolts, 45 per cent 


discount. 
Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, list; C. P. 
& T., all kinds, $1 off list; check 


nuts list; semi-finished hexagon nuts, 
fr-in. and smaller, 60 and 10 per cent 
discount; larger, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; semi-finished case hard- 
ened nuts, 50 per cent discount. 


houses near railroad stations are doing 
a very good business in electric light- 
ing bulbs, 
a quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stoc 
Electric Lighting Bulbs.—Tungsten 


10 to 50 w., 32c. each list; 60 w., 37c. 
Mill type, 25 and 50 w., 37c. each list. 


Gas filled, 50 w., 50c. each list; 75 w., 
55c.; 100 w., 70c.; 150 w., 90c; 200 
w., $1.15. Discount from stock 25 
per cent; on direct factory ship- 
ments 30 per cent. 

CARTS AND WAGONS.—Good re- 


ports concerning bookings continue to 
come from jobbers. Wholesalers’ con- 
tracts with manufacturers in most 
cases are of good proportions. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Sherwood Line.—Coaster wagons, 
new type, rubber tire disk wheels, 
No. 28, $8.25, list; No. 32, $9.10: No 
34, $9.90; No. 38, $11; No. 40, $12.35, 
Discount to the trade, 33% per cent. 

Kiddie Karts.—No. 301, $3.50 each: 
No. 302, $4.50; No. 303, $5.50; No. 304, 
$6.50; No. 305, $8.50. Discount 33% 
per cent. 


jobbers’ 


72 


Kiddie Specials.— No. 101, $2.25 
each; No. 102, 93; No. 103, $3.75; No 
104, $4.50; No. 105, $5. Discount 

705, 


33% per cent. 
Kiddie Koasters. No. $14.50 
1% per cent. 
Kars.—No. 154, $6 


each. Discount 33 
Kiddie Pedal 
Discount 33% per 


each; No. 155, $7. 
cent. 
CUTLERY.—Jobbers are getting quite 
bullish on cutlery values. They ap- 
pear quite certain that prices will be 
higher before lower, but some doubt 
seems to exist in the minds of some 
people regarding their ability to get 
all the cutlery they will need in 1923. 
The labor situation is decidedly un- 
satisfactory to manufacturers, it is 
reported. 
We 
stocks: 
Straight Shears. — Universal line, 
japanned, 6-in., $8 per doz. net; 6%- 
in., $8.50; T-in., $9; 7144-in., $9.55; 8&- 
in., $10.10; 9-in., 912. Nickel- plated, 
6-in., $9. 15; 61 4-in. $9.55; T-in., 
$10.10; 7%-in., $10.75; 4 in., $11.15; 
9-in., $14. Left hand, 7 14-in., $13.80. 
Bent Trimmers. — Japanned, 7-in., 
$9.55; 8-in., $10.75; 9-in., 913.55; 10- 


in., $16.90. 

Barbers’ Shears. — Nickel - plated, 
7i4-in., $12 per doz. net; 8-in., $12.80. 

Scissors.—Pocket, 4-in., $8.35 per 
doz. net; 4%-in., $8.65. Embroidery, 
3%-in., $7. 65; f-in., $8.35. Ladies’, 
4-in., $8.3 414-in., "98.70; 5-in., $9: 
6-in., $10. 35. 


GOODELL-PRATT TOOLS.—Changes 
on certain items are quite large and 
others small. A large number of 
remain as heretofore, and no 
change is noted in discounts. 


GRASS HOOKS.—Grass hooks are 
scarce and hard to get because produc- 
ers in New England are far behind on 
deliveries. The demand is excellent. 

We Boston 
stocks: 

Reliance, No. 70, $3 net per doze ax 
Lawn King, $6.50; Little Giant, $5.25; 
Littl: Giant, adjustable, $6; Little 
Giant, long handle, $8; Komet, $4. 

FREEZERS.—The pre-holiday move- 
ment of ice cream freezers out of job- 
stocks was somewhat disappoint- 
Since the holiday, however, trade 
especially in the 


quote from 3oston jobbers’ 


on 
items 


quote from jobbers’ 


bers’ 
ing. 
has been picking up, 
well-known lines. 
We 
stocks: 
Freezers.—W hite 
$4.85 list; 2-qt., 
4-t., $8.25; 6-qt., 
10-qt., oe 1 -"% . 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Mountain, 1-qt., 
$5.65: 3-qt., $6.75; 
$10.45; g- -qt., $13.50; 

5 15-at » geo; 


$4.60; 
6-qt., $8.66: 
$14.80; 12-qat., 
20-qt., $30. 
50 per cent from 


$3.45; 


2 -qt., 


! : $23. 30: 

Jobbers’ disc ount, 
store or facto 

Alaska, 1-qt., $2.95 list; 2-qt., 
3-qt., $4.10; 4-qt., $5; 6-qt., $6.20; 
R-qt., $8.20; 10-qt., $10.75; 12-qt., $14; 
15-qt., $17. Diseount, 20 and 10 per 
cent. Alaska special, 2-qt., only, 
$2.25; less one-third off. 


FUSE PLUGS.—Fuse plugs continue 
to sell well, according to both retail 
and wholesale houses. Prices remain 
as heretofore. 
We 
stocks: 
Fuse Plugs.- 


less than 50, 


from Boston jobbers’ 
-All sizes, in lots of 
$4.50 per 100; in unit 
boxes (50 plugs), $3.75 per 100; in 
standard packages (500 plugs), $3.10 
per 100; 500 plugs of one kind, $2.85. 


GLASS.—Bookings for glass to be de- 
livered in the fall continue on a liberal 
scale. 
We 
stocks: 
Window 
bracket, 85 per 
40 bracket, 84 per 


quote 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
Glass.— Single A, 25 
cent discount; 34 to 
cent discount; 
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larger, 82 per cent discount. Double 
A, all sizes, 83 per cent discount. 
Single B, 25 bracket, 86 per cent dis- 
count; 34 to 40 bracket, 85 per cent 
discount; larger, 83 per cent discount. 
Double B, all sizes, 86 per cent dis- 


count. 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—The 


market for drop shot is 10 cents per 
bag lower. Quotations on other kinds 
of goods in the guns and ammunition 
department remain firm and_ un- 
changed. 

We 
stocks: 

Ammunition. — Loaded — shells, 25 
and 1 per cent discount; rim fire car- 
tridges, 25 per cent discount; center 
fire cartridges, 18 per cent discount. 

Drop Shot.—Smaller than B, $3.60 
per bag; B and larger, $2.85 per bag: 
Air rifle, Boy Scout, shot, $4.75 per 
case. 

Guns.—Stevens’ line, 2 
in., single shot, $9 each net; 16 gage, 
28 in., single shot, = 12 gage, 30 in., 
single shot, $11; 12 gage, 28 in., 
double shot, $18.50; 12 gage, 30 in., 
double shot, $20.75; 1% 30 in., 
hammerless, $2 5 Savage 
line, shot, 12 gage, 30 in., $41.7 75. 


HAYING TOOLS.—AIl kinds of hay- 
ing tools are in urgent request and 
jobbers are experiencing difficulty in 
keeping up with orders. No serious 
delays are reported, nevertheless. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Bage, 28 


“Looking Ahead for 
Six Months” 


[N view of the unusual number 
of requests which have been 
received, HARDWARE AGE has 
reprinted in the form of a leaflet 
the forecast for the balance of 
1923 which appeared in the 
July 5 issue under the title 
“Looking Ahead for Six Months.” 
These will be sent, without addi- 
tional charge, upon request to 
any of our readers desiring them. 


IRON AND STEEL.—The demand for 
iron and steel is good for this time of 
the year. The average individual order 
received is small, however. Wholesale 
stocks are in good condition. Ware- 
houses and jobbers are placing business 
for delivery within the next four 
months, which certainly bespeaks con- 
fidence in prices. 


We 
stocks: 
Stee!l.—Soft 
100 Ib.; flats, 
bars, $3.76%; 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
steel bars, 
$4.40; plain 
deformed bars, $3.76%; 
structurals, angles, channels, beams, 
$3.61%%; tire steel, $4.80 to $5.15; open 
hearth spring steel, $6.50 to $10; cru- 
cible spring steel, Bad: bands, $4.80; 
hoops, “ Ad $6.30; cold rolled steel, 
$4.75 to ng an steel, $6.15; 
plates, $3. to $3.97%. 
Iron.—Refined bars, $3.5114 
ae be ‘st refined bars, $4.75; 
Norway, $6.60 to $7.10. 


LAWN MOWERS.—The jobbers’ sea- 
son on lawn mowers is about over. 
Shipments have been received from the 
manufacturers and back retail orders 
are practically cleaned up. 
We quote from Boston 
stocks: 
Lawn Mowers.—Competitive makes, 


14-in., $6 net; 16-in., $6.25. Colonial, 
16-in., Ray oh 75 list ; _ 18-In., Be: New- 


3.51% per 
concrete 


per 106 
Wayne, 


jobbers’ 


y $13.25 : 16 in., 
18-in., — _ 20-in., $16. 25. Discount, 
50 


per 

METAL POLISH.—Sales of metal 
polish hold up remarkably well. Prices 
are reported as steady and unchanged. 
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quote from Boston jobbers’ 


We 
stocks: 
Metal Polish.—Kimball line, No. 1, 
%4-pints, white, $1.54 per doz.: pints, 
$2. 40; gallons, $14.40. Perfect line 
\- pints, $2.10 per doz.; pints, $3.36: 
gallons, $18. Signet line, 1%-pints, $2 
per doz.; pints, $3.20; quarts, $6 
gallons, $16. : 
NAILS.—The demand for nails con- 
tinues excellent. Manufacturers of 
wire nails are still three to four months 
behind on deliveries and shipments into 
New England, especially of finish nails, 
appear to have slowed up recently. Job- 
bers are inclined to look for higher 
rather than lower prices from the 
mills, but admit no word has been 
received which suggests a change, 


We quote Boston 
stocks: 
Nails.—Wire, 


from 


$4.10 per keg, 
from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.35 per keg, base, 
and in carload lots, $3.10 ‘per keg, 
base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; Galvanized 
wire nails, l-in. and longer, add $2.50 
per keg; shorter than 1-in., $2.75 
cut nails, from store, $4.55 per keg, 
base; direct shipments, in car lots 
$3.60 per keg, base; in less than car 
lots, $3.75: Tremont, cut nails, in car 
lots, $4.10 per keg, base; in less than 
ear lots, $4.25; all car lots and less 
than car lots f.o.b. mill; galvanized 
cut, $8.15 from store; cement coated 
nails from mill, in less than car 
loads, $3.75 per keg, base: in car 

loads, $3.45; hard steel nails, fron 
store, $8.10 per keg, base; from fac 

tory, $7.60; blued = 3-pennyweight 
light sterilized lath, $2.05 per keg 


PIPELESS FURNACES.—Orders for 
pipeless furnaces are steadily increas- 
ing, most of them, however, for de- 
livery a little later in the year. 


We _ quote from Boston 
stocks 

Purmacne,—-One-pins 
No. 100, register 30 x 30 in., 
$157 each net, oxidized $158; 
35 x 35 in., japanned, $170, oxidized 
$172; No. 300, 40 x 40 in., japanned 
$200, oxidized $203; No. 400, 45 x 45 
in., japanned $220, oxidized $224 


POTATO DIGGERS.—The movement 
out of jobbers’ stocks is on the mend. 
The supply situation is not as free as 
it was a fortnight ago. 


We from 
stocks: 
Potato Diggers.—Five oval 
goose neck, +S eRT! per doz. net; 
head, $11.10; six oval prong 
neck, $12.05; bent head, $12.05. 
SANDPAPER.—Sales are 
well ahead of those for the 
sponding time last year, say the retail 
and jobbing trade. 
We from 
stocks: 
Sandpaper.—First 
ream lots, 25 per 
less than %-ream 
discount. Emery 
discount. 
SCALES.—Orders for family scales 
show quite an improvement over those 
of a month ago. The buying is by 
no means brisk, however. Local stocks 
are in fairly good condition. 
We 
stocks: 
Family Scales. 
6021, $1.75 each net; No. 
SCREENS AND DOORS.—Back 
orders for screens and screen doors on 
jobbers’ books here have been well 
cleaned up and from now on the move- 
ment out of stock will show a steady 
decline. 
We 
stocks: 


Screen Cloth. — Black, 
$2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, 


jobbers’ 


base 


jobbers’ 


style, Zenith 
japanned 
No, 200 


quote Boston jobbers 
prong 
bent 
goose 


running 
corre- 


quote Boston jobber 


quality, in 
cent discount; in 
lots, 20 per cent 
cloth, 5 per cent 


quote from Boston jobber 
Universal line, No 


16021, $2 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
$3-mee?. 


$2.75 
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16-mesh, $3.25. Opal, 12-mesh, $2.80 
per 100 sd. ft.; 14-mesh, $3.30; 16- 


mesh, $3.80; all from Boston store. 

Direct mill shipments, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, black, 
$2.50; 


-mesh, $2; 14-mesh, 


16-mesh, $3. Opal, 12-mesh, facturers. 


0: 14-mesh, $3; 16-mesh, $3.55. We quote from 


Bronze screen cloth, widths 24-in. to 
48-in., from stock, 7%c. per sq. ft., 
factory, 7%4¢c. An extra charge is bramble sizes 
made on other sizes of bronze cloth. sizes, $16.50 per 
Screen Doors.—No. 241, 
$20.80 per doz.; 326s 6, P 
, $22.80; 3 x 7, $23.80; No. 45 


$28.40; 2 60; D; 
7, $32 y 2 x 24.45; sell well. 
$25. 2x ‘10, $27. 20: x 
$38.60. All prices net, from store. 
10 per cent discount is allowed on di- 
rect factory shipments. 
SCYTHES AND SNATHS.—The mar- stocks: 
ket is in a healthy condition. The 


stocks: 


$14.75 per doz.; 


well this season. 


2-burner, $11.40 


We quote from 


demand is up to expectations, supplies $14.70; 


Scythes.—Little Giant, $16 per doz.; 
$16.50 per doz.; brush 

doz. 
Snaths.—Ash, $13 per doz.; cherry, 
bush, 
STOVES.—Oil cook stoves continue to slightly. 
Indications are both retail 


and wholesale stocks 


Cook Stoves (Oil).—Florence line, 
each 


Boston jobbers’ 
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4-burner, $17.75: Detroit- 
Jewell line, No. 33, 3-burner enam- 


are being reshipped from jobbers’ eled, no shelf, $16.50 each, with shelf, 
stocks as fast as received from manu- 


$23.25; No. 23, black, without shelf, 
$13.50, with shelf, $20.25; No. 43, 4- 
burner, no shelf, enameled, $20.59, 
with shelf, $28.25; No. 32, 2-burner, 
enameled, no shelf, $15.50, with shelf, 
$19.50; No. 42, 4-burner, black, no 
shelf, $19.50, with shelf, $24; No. 22, 
2-burner, black, no shelf, $12.50. 
WIRE CLOTH.—Both black and gal- 
vanized wire cloth have been advanced 
New prices follow: 
We quote from Boston jobbers 
stocks: 
Wire Cloth.—Black, 12-mesh, 24 x 
48 in., $2.35 per 100 sq. ft.; 18 x 22 in., 


$14.50 per doz. 


will clean up 


Boston jobbers’ $2.45; 14-mesh, 24 x 48 in., $2.85; 18 x 


22 in., $2.95. Galvanized, 12-mesh 
24 3 i $2.90 per 100 sq. ft.; 14- 
net; 3-burner, mesh, 24 x 48 in., $3.40. 


Pittsburgh Steel Market Shows Softer Tone 
—Hardware Trade Buying Carefully 


(Pittsburgh Office of HARDWARE AGE) 

N spite of the great heat for about two weeks, the labor 
| shortage and some shutdowns for repairs late in June, 

the output of pig iron, semi-finished and finished steel 
products in June was only slightly less than in May, the 
latter having been the big month of the year. The total 
output of pig iron in June was 3,668,413 tons against 
3,867,694 tons in May, the output in the latter month 
having been the heaviest ever known in any one month. 
The output in July will not be as heavy as in June, as 
several furnaces are getting ready to go out of blast 
either for needed repairs or because they have no orders 
for iron. 

Output of finished steel products, notably sheets, will 
also be less in July than in June, as quite a few mills 
will close for a week or two weeks for repairs that must 
be made after the long period of activity. The steel mills 
of the Steel Corporation closed only on July 4, and some 
of the larger independent companies also closed their mills 
for only that day, because of the heavy pressure from 
customers for material. The outlook for the steel trade 
for the third quarter is very good, but for fourth quarter 
is somewhat in doubt. Unless new orders soon show some 
increase, the mills will have little tonnage on their books 


AUTOMOBILE 
—There is no let up in the demand for 
all kinds of accessories, especially First grade, 


handled, $19 per 


ACCESSORIES. We quote from 


jobbers’ 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: per cent off list; other style heads 


when October 1 comes, as they are catching up on their 
backlog. 

Steel prices show no changes ~.of moment in the past 
week. The market has a softer tone, and here and there 
some slight concessions are being made, but these are not 
more than $1 per ton at the most. The larger steel com- 
panies are adhering rigidly to what are regarded as reg- 
ular prices. There is some irregularity in prices on nuts 
and bolts, and the larger consumers are slow in placing 
orders for third quarter delivery. 

In the wholesale and retail hardware trades, conditions 
are good, and a large volume of business is looked for, but 
at the same time, the jobbers that have the best interests 
of their customers at heart, are advising them to buy 
only for nearby needs, as there is some doubt as to whether 
present prices on some lines will hold, or whether there 
may be some declines. The latter seems to be the more 
likely to occur. At the same time it is true that prices 
on some of the more important hardware lines for next 
year have been reaffirmed for 1924, notably on lawn mow- 
ers, refrigerators and on some other lines. In the past 
week wire cloth was advanced 10c. per 100 sq. ft. This 
was a surprise to the trade, as the season for this year is 
about ended. 


bolts, Nos. %, 2 and 3 heads, 50 a 


stocks, 


” per cent extra Machine bolts, 


single bitted axes, .p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 im, 45 pet 
doz. ; 


unhandled, $15 cont off list: larger and longer sizes, 


those for touring trips, several local per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 45 per cent off list. Hot pressed 


houses saying they are now doing the ee oe 
largest business in their history. The handled, $17.50 


late reductions in tires and tubes has $14.50 per doz.; 
dled, $21 per doz.; 


increased the demand, but still lower doz. 
prices are looked for by some in the 
trade. Prices are very firm, jobbers 
now quoting to their trade about as 
follows: 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. VPitts- 


$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz. ; square or hex. nuts, blank, $3.50 o 
axes, 
per 


single bitted, list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, $3.9 


doz.; unhandled, off list C.p.c. and t? square I 
double bitted, han- hex. nuts, blank, $3.59 off list 


unhandled, $18 per C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, 


tapped, $3.25 off list. Semi-fin- 
ished hex. nuts . in. and smaller, 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—New buying at U. S. S. 75 and 5 per cent off list: 
today’s prices is very quiet, but large 
consumers that have orders in at even 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list; S. A. E., 
lower prices than are now being named, 


5. in. and larger, U. S. S., 70 and 21, 
per cent off list; small sizes, S. A. F., 


5g in. and larger, 75, 10 and 2% per 


cent off list. Stove bolts in packages. 


burgh: are urging the makers for shipments, 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list. Stove 


_ Weed chains, 25 to 40 per cent off 
list, depending on the order. Vacuum 
automobile oil, $4.20 per 5-gal. can. 
\. C. spark plugs, in lots of 10, 65c. 
each; over 10 to 100, 58e. each; in 100 
lots, 5fe. each. Champion = spark 
Plugs, Ford size, in 100 lots. 45e¢ 
each; over 100 lots, 43c. each. Cham- 
pion Blue, 70c. each in less than 100 
lots; 65c. in over 100 lots. Moto- 
meters, 25 per cent off list. Claxon 
horns, 33% per cent off list. Auto- 


old contracts. 


as follows: 


and will not buy until they have re- 
ceived the tonnage due them on these 10 per cent off list 
Prices are more or less 
irregular, and some in the trade believe 
they will be lower before long. 
and discounts to the large trade are 


mobile bulbs, 25 per cent off list. small, rolled threads, 


Walker jacks, $2.50 to $5, depending list. 
on size and quality. Pyrene fire ex- 


tinzuishers, 25 per cent off list. 


Machine 


Machine bolts, 


AXES.—Orders for the fall trade are and 10° per cent 


bolts, % x 6 in. 


active, but for actual nearby needs rolted threads. 


are quiet, and only for small lots. list; cut threads, 
larger and longer, 
Lag bolts, 60 per 


Prices remain firm. 


10 
larger 
off 
; Smaller and shorter, 
and 
50 per cent off list; 


threads, 50 and 


bolts in bulk, 75, 10, 5 and 24! pet 


cent off list. Tire bolts, 50, 10 and 


Cap and Set Screws.—Milled squar 
and hex. head cap screws, 70 and 1) 
- per cent off list Milled set screws 
Prices 70 and 10 per cent off list. Upset ce: 

screws, 75 per cent off list Upset 
set screws, 75 per cent off list 


Rivets.—Large structural and ship 


Bolts and Nuts.— Machine bolts. rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.25 Lars 


60 per cent off hoiler rivots, base, per 100 Tb. 3. 


bolts, small, cut Small rivets, 60 and 10 to 60 and 


50 


cent off list. Plow as 


per cent off list off list 


and longer, 50 _ } ; 
list Carriage COPPER PRODUCTS.— Demand Is 
10 per cent off holding up, and prices are fairly firm 


ver cent off list 
ce ( . they 


The consumers are buying cautiously, 
believe there may be lower 


on 


SR EO. eC 


BPkE 
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prices on some copper goods in the 
near future. 

The local interest is now quoting 
to the trade about as follows: 

Copper conductor pipe, 40 and 10 
off list; copper elbows, 20 per cent off 
list; copper nails, 27c. per lb.; fer- 
rules, 75 per cent off list; sheet cop- 
per, 244%c. per Ib. base; copper bot- 
toms, 32%c. per lb. base. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—Consum- 
ers are now getting good deliveries 
against orders placed some time ago, 
and this is having the effect of cutting 
down new business to some extent, 
which is only of fair volume. The 
larger makers of steel bars are adher- 
ing firmly to 2.40 cents at mill, but 
consumers who are in a hurry for bars 
can get them without paying any pre- 
mium for prompt shipments. No 
“1g in prices on either iron or steel 
ars. 


Warehouse prices in steel bars in 
small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
4.l5c., and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 

LAWN MOWERS.—Some leading 
makers of lawn mowers have advised 
their trade that the advance in prices 
of 10 per cent made last April will 
apply for next year contracts. The 
trade in mowers this year was very 
heavy, and some makers had their out- 
put sold up some months ago. 

Local jobbers quote 14-in., plain 
bearing, $6; 16-in., $6.50; ball bear- 
ing, 14-in., $8, and 16-in., $8.50 each. 


Demand so far this season has been 
good. 
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PAINTS AND SUPPLIES.—On ac- 
count of so much new building going 
on in single houses and apartments, the 
demand for paint has held up this year 
much later than usual, and is still quite 
heavy. Prices are firm. 


Linseed Oil.—Raw, bbl. lots, $1.29 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.19 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, bbl. lots, $1.31 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.21 per gal. 

Turpentine.—In bbl., $1.21 per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—In bbl., 50c. 
per gal. 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14%c. 
per lb.; 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 
25-lb. kegs, 14%c. per lb.; 12%-lb. 
kegs, 15c. per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In bbl., Sie, per Ib. 

Shellac (4-lb. goods).—White, $4.15 
per gal.; orange, $3.90 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In bbl., 
$3.40 to $6.25 per 100 Ib. 

Mixed Paints.—In colors, $2.85 per 
gal.; white, $3.15 per gal. 

Putty is 6.10c. per Ib. in 100-Ib. 

lots. 
POULTRY NETTING.—tThere is no 
falling off in the demand, and stocks of 
jobbers and retailers are badly de- 
pleted. This has been the biggest year 
in the poultry netting trade ever 
known. Prices very firm. 


STEEL PIPE.—Some mills are catch- 
ing up on back orders, and can now 
make more prompt deliveries. Demand 
is holding up well, and specifications 
against contracts in June were heavier 
than in May, but new orders booked by 
the mills were lighter. A gas line for 
Alberta, Canada, has been placed in- 
volving about 250 miles of line pipe, 
and about one-third of this quantity 
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will be furnished by mills in the Pitts. 
burgh district. This is much the larg- 
est order for line pipe placed in about 
a year. Prices are holding firm. 


Black Galv. Black 
0 0 $0089 Fer 


-++- 3.36 1%.. 
--+- 3.36 $5.00 1%.. 
« 4.17 5.48 2.... 
coos 5.12 6.56 2%.. 


Above prices per 100 ft. f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


Galv, 
$9.31 
12.59 
15.05 
20.25 


WIRE CLOTH.—Some makers have 
advanced prices on black and galvan- 
ized wire cloth 10 cents per 100 sq. ft. 
Local jobbers have not put up their 
prices, as the demand for this season is 
about over, and the jobbers have very 
little to sell. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—The new demand 
for both wire nails and wire is falling 
off somewhat. Stocks of distributors 
and consumers are said to be fairly 
heavy in some sections of the country, 
and light in others. Prices firm but 
without change. 

Jobbers quote retail 
stock as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.40 to $3.50 base per 
Keg: galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
$3.38 r spool; galvanized 2-point 

hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized, 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool; 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 
per spool; No. 9 annealed fence wire, 
3.30 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized 
ence wire, $3.90 per 100 lb.; woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off jist. All 
the above prices on spools are for 
80-rod. 
All 
strong. 


trade from 


the above prices are very 


Active Movement of Seasonal Items 
Noted in Cleveland District 


(Cleveland Office of HARDWARE AGE) 

“ | YHE Ohio wheat crop for 1923 is reported as the low- 
est in thirty years. The Department of Agriculture 
also says that this crop is but 71 per cent of the 

Some rural dealers 

contend that the smaller the crop the less the farmer loses 

as this year’s wheat is said to be selling at a loss to the 


average crop for the past ten years. 


farmer. 


Many executives and salesmen in jobbing houses as well 
as retail proprietors are taking their vacations the first 
two weeks of July. Their absence is noted not in de- 


ACCESSORIES AND TIRES.—In the 
past two weeks several tire factories 
have made reductions which jobbers 
generally have followed throughout this 
section, Tires, tubes and tire tools have 
been in excellent demand. Touring 
items such as luggage carriers, lunch 
kits, spare tire with carrier, spotlights 
and bumpers are particularly active. 
Stocks appear satisfactory. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Millers Fails, No. 
145 jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 
1, $2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; 
Derf spark plugs, 96c. each for all 
sizes in lots of less than 50; Cham- 
pion X spark plugs, 45c. each for less 


stocks, 


than 100 and 43c. each for over 100; 
Champion regular, 53c. each for less 
than 100, all sizes; 50c. each for over 
100; Reliable jacks, No. 00, $1; No. 
1, $1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, $1.75. 


AXES.—Current demand light enabl- 
ing fairly rapid stock improvement; 
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business. 


creased business but in slower movement of handling 


Local jobbers report working night forces to keep deliv- 
eries up. This condition is said to result not only from 
vacation absentees but equally from heavy sales. 

Dealers appear to be turning over a wide variety of 
goods in fair volume and are busy. Warm weather items, 


such as freezers, ice picks, fly swatters, wire goods, screens 


healthy. 


heavy fall demand expected; prices un- 
changed. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $19 per doz.; unhan- 
dled, $14.50 per doz.; double bitted, 
handled, $24.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$20 per doz. 

BARBED WIRE.—Heavy demand con- 
tinues; stocks picking up slowly; prices 
firm. 

Cleveland jobbers quote for stock 
shipment: Galvanized barbed wire, 
$4.35 per 100 lb.; 4 point Lyman cat- 
tle wire, 80-rod spools, $3.60; Lyman 
hog wire, 80-rod spools, $3.90; light 
special hog wire, $2.80 per spool, and 
light special cattle wire, 2.65 per 
spool. 


BINDER TWINE.—Demand took a 
spurt last week but has settled to a fair 
and steady trade; stocks ample with 
unchanged prices. 


Jobbers quote for mill 
Standard binder twine, 


shipment: 
$5.37% per 


and refrigerators are moving actively. ‘Staple lines are 
selling well and the tone of the market is considered 


white sisal, $5.37% per bale; 

$5.75; manila 600 ft., 
$6.25; manila, 650 ft., $6.75. A dis- 
count of %c. per Ib. for 10,000 lb. lots 
and \c. per lb. for full car lots f.o.b. 
ae is allowed. Warehouse prices 
are 12%c. per bale higher. Terms 
are 6 per cent cash June 1, net 
Sept. 1 ° 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Sales continue 
brisk with stocks improving. Price dis- 
cussions affecting the third quarter 
have died down. Present prices hold- 
ing. 


Jobbers quote 
chine bolts, cut thread, 50 per cent 
off list; small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 
per cent off list; carriage bolts, large 
and small, cut thread, 45 per cent 
off list; stove bolts, 75 and 5 per cent 
= list; hot pressed nuts, $3.25 off 

st. 


CLIPPING MACHINES.—Fair 
at firm prices; stocks adequate. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland; Stewart No. 1 ball 


bale; 
manila, 550 ft., 


f.o.b.: Large ma- 


sales 
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Easy Lessons in 


Bad Be-ha-vi-or / 


See the Man Kick the 
Door. Poor Door! Poor 
Door is Right. That is Why 
the Man Be-haves so Bad 
(or Bad-ly). The Door was : 
Hung (or Hanged) with Any- 
old Hard-ware. Now the Man 
will Ask a Real Hard-ware- 
man How-come dec-ent Gar- 






ie. 















PO PR Os 





See the Man take Ad-vice. 
The Hard-ware-man has It . 
in a Book. See the Book. ’ 
It is the Mc-Kin-ney Book. j 
It sells Reg-lar Hard-ware . 
for Doors that Work. Will ¢ 
the Man Be Sold? You - 
Tell-em! 










For any Garage 


With the McKinney 
Book adding an unpaid 















star salesman to any 
hardware counter’s staff, 
there isn’t a garage-door 
need the hardware man 
can’t meet by handing 
out a box. 

In that box is 
EVERYthing needed to 
hang any kind of garage 
door right. Everything! 
Think what that saves 
the salesman! 

When the sale is rung 
up, the store has gained 
a friend and the cus- 
tomer a garage entrance 
that he will swear by 
but never, at. 

You certainly can 
have a copy of the 
McKinney Complete 
Garage Set Book—for 
the mere asking, 


McKINNEY 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 
Western Office 
Wrigley Building, Chicago 













Quit Kidding. 


| See the Man Ag-i-tate his 
Dogs! What is In the Box? 


You Know 


darn-ed Well What is In the 
Box. Show a Mana 
Mc-Kin-ney Set and he Grabs 
it Quick (or Quick-ly), 
























i McKINNEY 








GARAGE SETS 


















































See the Man and his Bet- 
ter %. Do they Like what 
the Hard-ware-man Sold the 
Man? You Sez-zit. It 
makes Bad Be-ha-vi-or Im- 


poss-i-ble for Gar-age Doors. 



















MCKINNEY 





Complete 


Garage Door Sets 
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bearing clipping machines, $10.75; 
No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine of standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85. 
EAVES-TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Good demand; stocks fair; 
prices steady. 

Cleveland jobbers quote as follows 
for 500 ft. and over, delivery in cen- 
tral territory: Galvanized conductor 
pipe, 66 per cent off list; galvanized 
eaves-trough, 74% per cent off list; 
ridge roll. 74% per cent off list. 
Round and corrugated conductor fit- 
tings are 65 per cent off list, f.o.b. 
Cleveland or factory, and square 
corrugated fittings, 50 per cent off 
list. 

FLY SWATTERS.—All types in ac- 
tive demand; this item included in most 
orders; stocks so far adequate; prices 


unchanged. 

Fly Swatters.—Rubber fly swatters, 
90c. per doz. Swastika, 45c. per 
doz. Long handle style, 75c. per doz. 

FOOD CHOPPERS.—Current demand 
light; futures improving. Stocks satis- 
factory; prices holding. 


Food Choppers.—No. 5, : 
No. 10, $5.50 each; No. 22, $8.75 
No. 32, $10.50 each; No. 22P, $ 

Sausage Stuffers.—No. 15, $$ 
No. 25, $10.50 each; No. 
each; No. 35, $12.50 each. 

These prices are list 
dealers’ discount of 25 


cent. 

FRUIT CANS (TIN).—Buying quite 
active; stocks fair; local quotation of 
$5.75 per gross holding. 

FRUIT JAR RUBBERS. — Heavy 
dealer demand for rubbers at 75 cents 
per gross for good quality rubbers; 
stocks fair. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Fair demand 
for galvanized ware; ample _ stocks; 
prices apparently firm. 

Jcbbers quote f.o.b. Cleveiund; 

Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment, No. 1, $6.75 to $7 per doz.; No. 
2, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3, $8.65 
to $9 per doz.; heavy tubs, No. 1, 
$13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.; 
No. 3, $17.25 per doz.; pails, 10-qt. 
$2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.: 
14-qt., 92.75 per doz.; 16-qt., 3.25 
per doz, 


GARDEN HOSE.—An item impossible 
to procure in large quantities yet very 
much in demand. Heavy consumer de- 
mand. Prics range from 9 cents to 11 
cents per foot. 

GARDEN TOOLS.—Demand quite ac- 
tive; stocks fair; steady prices. 
GASOLINE LAMPS AND _ LAN- 
TERNS.—Tourists and campers keep- 
ing this line very active; futures satis- 


factory; stocks fair; prices firm. 
Coleman 
$6.25 


subject 
and 


7% 


jobbers 
follows: 


quote 
CQ-329, 


Cleveland 
Lanterns as 
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per doz.; CQ-318, $1 per doz.; LQ- 


327, $5.25 per doz, 
HANDLES.—Handles for hoes, rakes 
and other easily installed replacements 
fairly heavy. Demand for fork and 
spade handles somewhat restricted; 
stocks ample; prices unchanged. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Hickory axe handles, single and dou- 
ble bolted, $4 per doz.; XX grade, 
$3.50 per doz.; X grade, $2.75 per 
doz.; No. 1 pick handles, $3.25 per 
doz.; best grades, $4.75 per doz.; 
American Fork & Hoe Co.’s wood D 
shovel, spade and screw handles, X 
grade, $4.60 per doz.; malleable D 
grade manure fork and spading fork 
handles, $3.75 per doz.; X grade long 
shovel spading handles, $3.10 per 
doz.; hay and manure fork handles, 
X grade, 4 ft., $2.25 per doz.; 4% ft., 
$2.50 per doz.; XX grade, 4 ft., $3 per 
doz.; 4% ft., $3.35 per doz. 

ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Demand 
has been so heavy that stocks are get- 
ting tight. Shortages possible; retail 
sales very good; prices firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land: 

Lightning freezers, 2-qt., $2.65 
each; 3-qt., $3 each; 4-qt., $3.60 each; 

$4.50 each; 8-qt., $5.90 each; 
Mountain freezers, 1-qt., $2.50 
each; 2-qt., 93 each; 3-qt., $3.55 each; 

4-qt., $4.35 each; 6-qt., $5.45 each; 8- 

qt., $7 each. Auto Vacuum freezers, 

2-qt., $4 each; 4-qt., $6 each. 

ICE PICKS.—Stocks and prices hold- 
ing in face of unusually heavy sales. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 

land: 

Ice picks, household size, selling at 
95e., $1.10, $1.20 and $1.50 per doz., 
according to quality. High grade, 
spring tempered ice picks, $2 per 


doz. 
LAWN MOWERS.—Sales fairly ac- 
tive; limited stocks; orders mostly 
pick-up though numerous. 


NAILS AND WIRE.—No stock im- 
provement in last two weeks; labor 
scarce at mills according to report; 
prices fairly firm; demand heavy. 
Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Nails, less than carload lots, stock 
shipments, $3.60 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.95 per 100 Ib.; No. 
9 annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 lb., and 
cement coated nails, $3.25 per 100 
lb. Polished staples, $4.05 per 100 
lb.; galvanized staples, $4.50 per 100 
Ib. Miscellaneous nails, 70 per cent 
off list. Cut nails, $4 per keg. 
Wire brads, 70 and 10 per cent off 
list. 
PAINTS AND OILS.—Heavy whole- 
sale demand continues; tetail stocks 
light; turps, linseed oil and alcohol 
stocks fair; prices relatively un- 


changed. 
Cleveland jobbers quote: 
Turpentine, in ybls., $1.35; 
than bbls., $1.50 per gallon. 
Linseed oil, in bbls., $1.24; 
than bbls., $1.42. Boiled, 2e. 
per gal. 
Denatured 


less 
less 
extra 


alcohol, 50c. per gal. 
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English Venetian red, in bbls., 3%e. 
per lb.; in 100 lb. kegs, 4% c. per Ib, 

White lead, in 100 lb. kegs, lide, 
per lb.; in 50 Ib. and 25 Ib. kegs, 
14%c. per ib.; in 12% Ib. kegs, 14%c. 
per lb. In 500 Ib. lots, 10 per cent 
discount; other prices are net. 

POULTRY NETTING AND WIRE 
CLOTH.—Broken stocks, firm prices 
and a heavy general demand charac- 
terize these items. 

Cleveland jobbers quote: Painted 
wire cloth, 12 mesh, $1.95 per 100 
sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.45 per 100 sq. ft.: 
white metal or galvanized, 12 mesh, 
$2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.80 
per 100 sq. ft.; bronze, $7.10 to $7.25 
per 100 sq. ft. 

ROLLER SKATES.—Prices considered 
stiff; stocks light; active demand. 
f.o.b. 


quotations, Cleve- 


No. 4 and 5, 
$1.60 per pair. 


Jobbers’ 
land: 

Roller skates, 
per pair; No. 6, 

ROPE.—Hay rope moving well in 
farming towns; retail stocks light with 
demand fair; prices firm; sales im- 
provement expected in fall. 

Cleveland jobbers’ quote the best 
grades of manila rope, 19% c. per lb. 
for mill shipments; 204c. per lb. f 
stock shipments; second grade, 181!\c. 
per lb. for mill shipments; sisal 
rope, best grade, 15%c. per Ib. for 
mill shipments and l6c. for stock 
shipments. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Jobbers quote sash 
weights, 3 to 29 lb., stock shipment 
$55; factory shipment $50. Demand 
active; stocks satisfactory. 

SCREEN DOORS AND WINDOW 
SCREENS.—Both items in heavy de- 
mand; stocks holding; prices steady. 
SCREWS.—Sales volume fair with 
ample stocks; prices unchanged. 


Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off: 
list; round head, and 


$1.50 


blued, 75, 5, 5 
5 per cent off list; round head, nick- 


eled, 65, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list, 


and round head, brass, 70, 5, 5 

5 per cent off list. 

In giving the hardware trade 1924 
quotations on steel goods The Ameri- 
can Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, makes 
several imporant announcements; lists 
and discounts have been discontinued; 
all prices are net; special terms for 
groups have been eliminated; orders re- 
ceived Oct. 1, 1923, will take dating of 
March 1, 1924, with the exception of 
corn hooks and sidewalk cleaners. In 
making up next year’s prices it has 
been found necessary to advance slight- 
ly tools with wood D handles. The re- 
mainder of the line has een subjected 
to readjustments consistent with the re- 
quirements of net price practice. 


and 


Cooler Weather Stimulates Sales 
in Northwest-—Prices Remain Steady 


(Minneapolis Office of HARDWARE AGE) 
HE cooler weather during the 

past week has materially helped 
stimulate trade in some lines of 


Dealers report sales of 
The letting-up in 


merchandise. 
only fair volume. 
sales is described as largely due to 
the rapid advance in prices made up 
until recently. Many dealers have re- 


fused to carry stocks of items that 
advanced unreasonably. 

Because the Central Northwest is 
largely dependent upon the prosper- 
ity of the farmer, there seems to be 
more of a decline in sales in this par- 
ticular territory than elsewhere. Un- 
less commodity prices decline or farm 
prices advance to a somewhat compara- 
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tive basis, business will continue more 
or less dull for the average retail mer- 
chant. 

Collections in general continue to be 
rather difficult. 


AXES.—Sales fair; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
fob. Twin Cities: Medium grade, 
single bit, base weights, $13.80 per 
doz.; double bit, $18.30 per doz. 
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AHaneer for any Door that Slides.’ 
































Sell Them the Idea and the 
Product Sells Itself 


Point out to your customers the tremendous difference between 
the narrow, half-open, double-hung window, and the wide-open 
Air-Way window which lets in every breeze that stirs. 

Air-Way Multifold Window Hardware makes possible the con- 
struction of windows that flood the home with sunshine and fresh air. 
A bedroom, for example, may be a sun room by day and a sleeping 
porch by night. Dining and living rooms with Air-Way windows 
are always light and airy, while kitchens so equipped are comfortable 
on even the hottest days. You will find it easy to convince your 
patrons that they should— 


Let the Home Breathe 
With Air-Way: 


Air-Way Multifold Window Hardware provides a‘weather-tight, 
rattle-proof window which slides and folds inside, affording a wide, 
unobstructed opening. Air-Way windows may only be partially 
opened for ventilation at any point. Easy to operate—no interfer- 
ence from either screens or drapes. Especially desirable for sun 
rooms and sleeping porches. 


For full particulars and a long list of 
good selling arguments read our Catalog 
A-4, Write for a copy today. 


Omaha 
Kansas City 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. Ren Anoeiee 


RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. I? 


Winnipeg 


San Francisco 


LONDON, ONT. Montreal 
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BOLTS.—Fairly good general demand; 
larger buyers not buying in large quan- 
tities; stocks in fair condition; prices 


stiff. 

We quote from Steere’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: th small and 
large carriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; 
Small and large machine bolts, 40-10 
per cent; stove bolts, 70 per cent; lag 
screws, 50 per cent. 


BRADS.—Good demand; stocks fair; 
prices steady. 
We uote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. win Cities: Wire brads in 
25 lb. boxes, 70-10 per cent. 


BUILDERS’ . HARDWARE. — In the 
larger centers there continues to be a 
very good demand for builders’ hard- 
ware. There does not seem to be quite 
so much shortage of goods as a month 
or two ago. 


EAVES-TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE 
AND ELBOWS.—Very good demand 
for this line in communities where a 
large amount of new building work has 
been done; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Twin Cities: Eaves-trough, 

28 Bage, lap joint, single bead, 5-in., 

$5.70 per 100 ft.; 3-in., 28 gage con- 

ductor pipe, 95.85 per 100 ft.; 3-in. 

conductor elbows, $1.72 per doz. 
FILES.—Sales of fair volume; prices 
as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 
60-10 per cent, from standard lists. 

GALVANIZED WARE—Demand 
good; prices stiff; stocks fair. 


e quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Twin Cities: alvanized tubs, 
Standard No. 1, $6.85 per doz.; No. 2, 
$7.75; No. 3, $8.95. Heavy galvanized 

—s $12; No. 2, $13.25; No. 3, 

f Galvanized pails, Standard 10 
t., $2.55 per doz.; 12 qt., $2.90; 14 at., 
$3.20; 16 qt. stock pails, 94.50: 18 qt. 


stock pails, $5.20 
HOSE.—Demand continues good for 
this season; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Molded hose (non- 
kinkable), %-in., 15c. per ft.; %-in., 
14%c. per ft.; %-in. five-ply wrapped 
hose, llc. per ft.; %-in., competition 
hose, 9%c. per ft. The above prices 
in full lengths. Cut lengths, 1ic., 
higher. 


LANTERNS.—Demand rather small 
volume; stocks good; prices unchanged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, 
long or short globe, $13.50 per doz.; 
Embury lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; No. 240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 
- Midget vehicle lanterns, $17 per 
oz. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Sales continue to 
hold up well, although more effort is 
required; prices steady. 


Sales Helps for Wirf’s Home Com- 
fort Weatherstrip 


For the purpose of assisting retailers 
to more effectively bring Wirfs’ Flex- 
ible, “Insulated” Home Comfort 
Weatherstrip to the attention of pros- 
pective customers, E. J. Wirfs, sole 
manufacturer and patentee, 106 South 
Seventeenth Street, St. Louis, Mo., will 
furnish literature for consumer distri- 
bution, which, besides describing and 
illustrating the product, carries the 
name of the retailer handling it. 

The weatherstrip is entirely water- 
proof, and is‘ made of pure rubber- 
coated fabric, inclosing and protecting 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade lawn 
mowers 30 per cent from lists. Reg- 
ular grades ordinary ball bearing 
mowers from $6 to $10.50 each for 
16 in. 

ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Sales fair; 
stocks good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade wooden 
tub freezers, 4-qt., $4.13 each; 8-qt., 
$6.75 each. 


MILK CANS.—Demand continues of 
fairly good volume. There has been 
an advance in jobbers’ prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Railroad milk 
cans, 5-gallon, $2.90 each; 8-gallon, 
$3.45 each; 10-gallon, $3.55 each. 


NAILS.—Although not so large as 
earlier in the year there continues to 
be a very heavy demand for wire nails; 
stocks fair; prices steady. 

We uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. win Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg, se; cement 
coated nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 

PAPER.—Good demand; stocks fair; 
prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred feit, 
$2.25 per cwt.; red rosin sheathing 
paper, 93.50 per cwt. 


POULTRY NETTING.—Sales of good 
volume but gradually declining; stocks 
badly broken; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard hexagon 
ong netting, 50 per cent from 

sts. 

SASH CORDS.—Sales of good volume; 
stocks fair; prices stiff. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade No. 8 
sash cord, 77c. per Ilb.; ordinary 
grades solid cotton sash cord, 5lc. 


SASH WEIGHTS. — Good demand; 
stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sash weights, 
$2.50 per cwt. 

SCREWS.—Demand continues of good 
volume although considerably less than 
earlier in the spring; stocks fair; prices 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 75-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 6714 per cent. 


SHEARING AND CLIPPING MA- 
CHINES.—Demand fair; stocks good; 
prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b Twin Cities: 


stocks, 
Stewart No. 1 
ball-bearing clipping machine, $10.75; 


No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount, 25 per 





the insulation, thus preventing any pos- 
sibility of crystallization and decay. 
It is air tight, and when in place forms 
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cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voliages, hanging 
type, $80 f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ dis- 
count, 25 per cent. 


SOLDER.—Demand not very active. 
There has been a further decline of % 
cent per lb. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed Half 
and Half Solder, 30 cents per lb. 


STEEL SHEETS. — Demand 
building operations continues 
prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28-gage galvan- 
ized steel sheets, $6.45 per cwt.; 28- 
gage black sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 


TIN PLATE.—Demand for tin is good, 
especially roofing tins. There has been 
an advance in price on roofing tin. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnace 
coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $13.75 per box. 
Roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, 
$14.75 per box. 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—Demand con- 
tinues active; stocks good; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Transparent bak- 
ing ware, Casseroles, No. 101, 915.96 
per doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz. Pie 

lates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
8 per doz. 212, 
$7.20 per doz. . 231, 
$8 per doz. Tea pots, . 
$20 per doz.; 4-cup, No. 24 per 
doz.; 6-cup, No. 36, $28 per doz. 


WASHERS. — Fair demand; 
good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wrought steel 
washers, %-in., $6.90 per cwt.; 1-in. 
washers, $6.50 per cwt. 

WHEELBARROWS. — Good demand 
for concrete and garden barrows; 
prices as last. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows, 


wood stave, fully bolted, 936 per doz.; 
No. 1 tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
$6.35 


each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 
WIRE CLOTH.—Because 


from 
good; 


stocks 


of large 
amount of new work and repair work 
demand is holding up very good for this 
late in the season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Black wire cloth, 
12 x 12 mesh, $2.15 per 100 sq. ft.; 
galvanized, $2.55 per 100 sq. ft. 


WIRE.—Good demand for fencing wire 
and for construction work; stocks fair; 
prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b twin Cities: Barbed wire, 
painted cattle, 80-rod_ spools, $3.70; 
galvanized cattle, $3.97; painted hog 
wire; $3.96; galvanized hog _ wire, 
4.25; smooth black annealed No. 9, 
4 per cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed, $4.45 per cwt. 


a resilient calk or fillet, similar to re- 
frigerator door seals. A valuable fea- 
ture is its flexibility, and it is claimed 
never to harden, crack or tear. It is 
adjustable to variating surfaces, 
warped door, angles of 90 deg., etc. 
without cutting. Because of its vibra- 
tory absorption or cushioning effect, it 
renders ordinarily noisy doors or win- 
dows entirely soundless. ie 

In addition to the No. 2 size, which is 
especially intended for general weather- 
proofing, the weatherstrip is made in 
three other sizes. It is forwarded to 
retailers in cartons, containing 50 and 
100 ft., in 250-ft. coils, and in reels 
containing 500 and 1000 ft. 
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The Walworth Christmas Carton 


Get your order in now. 


It’s none too soon! 


“The Handy Helper 
in Every Home” 


We had to disappoint a lot of 
good hardware dealers on their 
last-minute orders for Christmas 
Stillsons a year ago. 


This year we want to be sure 


| you get your shipments in plenty 


of time. Your jobber will take 

your order now and hold it for 

agua until October first, if you 
e. 


A full page advertisement in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Decem- 
ber 8th, will feature the 10-inch 
Walworth Stillson wrench as ‘‘the 
Christmas gift with a hundred 


WALWORTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Boston, 


uses.”’ It will tell those millions 
of good customers about the 
Christmas gift package in the 
Christmas carton on your coun- 
ter. 


Remember, though, that these 
attractive Christmas display fea- 
tures are instantly detachable so 
that you can sell these handy 
boxed wrenches after Christmas 
just as well. 


If you will order now for later 
delivery there will be plenty of 
wrenches and plenty of time for 
everybody. 


Mass. 


Chicago - Cleveland - Kewanee, Ill. - London - New York - Philadelphia - Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco - Seattle - Youngstown 


Plants at Boston and Kewanee 


WALWORTH INTERNATIONAL CO., NEW YORK, Foreign Representative 


WALWORTH 


Stillson 


Wrench 


oR 





Washington News 


(Continued from page 61) 


Expenditures to Be Increased 


“On the other hand, there is sure to 
be a great demand for large expendi- 
tures in the next Congress. In fact, 
the expenditures will not be reduced 
next year. They will be greatly in- 
creased, due to bonus legislation and 
probably a public building bill. 

“There is nothing in the nation’s 
financial condition or its future pros- 
pects to justify a reduction. The pres- 
ent satisfactory surplus came largely 
from customs duties. No one dreamed 
that the customs receipts would exceed 
$561,000,000. The wildest estimate was 
$400,000,000. — 

“Everything considered, I say, there 
is no good reason why the people should 
think they will receive any relief from 
a change in the revenue laws this com- 
ing session of Congress, although there 
will be a big drive by the practicat 
politicians for modifications of the 
revenue laws. 

“IT do not doubt that Congress will 
pass a bonus bill. I find a strong 
sentiment for one among members of 
Congress and the taxpayers. I should 
say the next Congress will pass a bonus 
bill and will be able to do so over the 
President’s veto should the measure 
sent to the President meet with his 
disapproval. 


Will There Be a Sales Tax? 


“I believe from what I have heard 
that the President will veto a bonus 
bill unless it carries a sales tax. Per- 
sonally, I will not vote for a bonus bill 
unless it carries revenue to meet the 
payments.” 

In this connection Senator Smoot has 
made a very important statement that 
will have a bearing upon the prospect 
for the passage of a bonus bill and 
that cannot fail to influence any move- 
ment looking to reductions in taxation. 
He declares that the money received 
from foreign governments as payments 
on the war loans made to them by the 
United States cannot legally be used 
except as a sinking fund to retire the 
bonds used to borrow money from 
American citizens to lend to the Allies. 

Senator Smoot is one of the highest 
authorities on this question, being a 
member of the joint commission which 
last winter settled the basis upon which 
our foreign war loans were adjusted 
and arrangements made for their pay- 
_Mment. He is now about to sail for 
furope where presumably he will con- 
fer with Secretary Mellon who is al- 
ready in London. 

It should not be taken as a matter 
of course that because certain influen- 
tial leaders in Congress predict the 
passage of a bonus bill that such a 
measure will go through. The opposi- 
tion in both houses will be very strong 
and in the House especially the leading 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee are ,preparing to put up the 
fight of their lives to prevent the plac- 
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ing of this heavy burden on the shoul- 
ders of the taxpayers. 


Curtis Would Tax Advertising 


While it is extremely doubtful that 
any additional taxation will be au- 
thorized by the coming Congress, even 
should a soldiers’ bonus bill be enacted, 
prominent members of both houses will 
suggest various methods of raising 
more revenue. In some cases these 
suggestions are based upon the fear 
that Congress may have to eke out its 
present revenues with some taxing de- 
vice if a bonus bill is passed but usually 
the main spring is a fad or fancy based 
upon some personal experience or ob- 
servation. 

Senator Curtis of Kansas, the Repub- 
lican whip of the Senate and an in- 
fluential member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, gave out a statement during 
the past week declaring that the Gov 
ernment should raise a large amount of 
money by a tax on billboards and signs 
which he says are “springing up like 
mushrooms along the highways of the 
country.” 

Senator Curtis has evidently been 
taking an automobile trip. over some 
of the leading highways and has been 
impressed at the enterprise of the 
American manufacturers and the big 
advertising agencies. He has not yet 
perfected the details of his bill but says 
he thinks the tax should be based upon 
the number of square feet in each sign 
or billboard. 


Not a New Idea 


This is a not a new idea by any 
means. On numerous occasions both 
Ways and Means and Finance Commit- 
tees have carefully considered the pro- 
position of taxing all kinds of adver- 
tising matter. But in every case the 
wise decision has been reached that 
it would be a colossal economic blunder 
to tax the system by which the pro- 
ducers of the country bring their prod- 
ucts to the attention of the consumer. 

The imposition of a tax on advertis- 
ing has been regarded,as equivalent 
to placing an obstacle directly in the 
way of the prosperity of the country 
and the feeling has been strong that 
any revenue obtained as the result of 
such a tax would be at serious cost to 
the general welfare. 

So deeply seated did this feeling be- 
come during the war period that as 
soon as Congress felt that the revenue 
could be spared the war tax on postage 
was repealed because it was felt that 
every penny levied upon first-class mail 
was a burden upon communication 
which, after all, is only another form 
of advertising. 

I venture the prediction that, even 
if a soldiers’ bonus bill is enacted next 
winter, there will be no tax on signs, 
billboards or advertising. 


May Seek Change in Postal Appropria- 
tion 

With a big postal deficit staring 

Uncle Sam in the face there is a strong 

probability that the officials of the 
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Post Office Department will seek next 
winter a change of the system under 
which the appropriations for the posta] 
service have been made for many years, 

Under the present system the Posgt- 
master General has no authority to use 
the current revenues of the Depart. 
ment for any purpose but must turn 
them all into the Treasury and must 
pay the running expenses of the service 
out of a specific appropriation made 
by Congress which may bear very little 
relation to the revenues. 

Postmaster General New has pointed 
out on numerous occasions that a postal 
deficit is not necessarily a reflection 
upon the management of the Post Office 
Department. On the contrary, a de- 
ficit may sometimes be due to the un- 
usually prosperous conditions through- 
out the country which induce the busi- 
ness community to make far heavier 
drafts upon the services of the depart- 
ment than were contemplated at the 
time Congress allotted its appropri- 
ation. Of course, there is apt to be 
an increase in postal receipts whenever 
prosperous conditions cause unusual 
drafts upon the service but, as General 
New has pointed out, these increased 
receipts are not .available to meet the 
expenses of the department but must 
be covered into the Treasury. 

It seems probable that Congress will 
be asked to permit the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, subject to the approval of the 
President, to use current receipts to 
meet any necessary deficit that may 
be incurred. 


Import Figures Now Up to Date 


For the first time since the enact- 
ment of the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law the Department of Commerce dur- 
ing the past week has been able to give 
out a complete monthly summary of 
the foreign trade of the United States, 
with total values of both imports ana 
exports affecting principal countries 
prepared simultaneously. The import 
figures heretofore have been consider- 
ably delayed. 

The complete analysis for May shows 
the detailed distribution of the trade 
balance of $56,000,000 against this 
country on the trade of the month. 

Exports of the United States to 
Euorpe in May were shown to be in 
excess of imports from Europe, but in 
virtually every other quarter of the 
globe, except Canada, the United States 
took a larger quantity of goods than 
it sold. 


Tribute to Trade Journals 


Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, pays a high tribute to the serv- 
ice rendered to American industry by 
the trade journals of the United States. 
“The oversea representatives of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as 
many American consuls,’ says Dr. 
Klein, “frequently request that their 
offices be placed upon the mailing lists 
of American trade journals. 

“The chief reason why such period- 


Reading matter continued on page 82 
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icals are in constant demand in these 
offices is that they are so extremely 
useful in illustrating to foreign pur- 
chasers the exact character of Ameri- 
can products. No portion of these 
magazines is more carefully examined 
in our foreign offices than the adver- 
tising pages, because these sections 
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retailers could eliminate the distribu- 
tors’ overhead if the proper steps were 
taken, provided they wanted them cut. 
He also brought out some of the fac- 
tors that have to do with high over- 
head. He said that there was about 1 
per cent difference in costs if goods 
were shipped in forty-eight hours in- 
stead of twenty-four. While the per- 
centage in itself was small it made a 
tremendous difference in the aggregate 
business. He said that if dealers 
wanted twenty-four-hour service they 
would have it, but forty-eight hour 
schedules would save money and lower 
costs. 

Mr. Crandall also said that placing 
the entire burden of turnover upon the 
jobber by drawing upon him in exces- 
sively small quantities boosted the cost 
of doing business, but if the dealers 
wanted such service they would be able 
to get it. City buy-outs were also 
mentioned as costly business due to 
time delays, man power, etc. He de- 
plored the fact that shortages occurred 
stating that each back order meant a 
loss of money as there was just as 
much work attached to handling it the 
first time as if the goods had actually 
been shipped. Splitting orders and 
spreading them among various houses 
added to cost. He asked dealers to 
anticipate wants, especially on future 
business as this helped to take the 
“guess” out of the wholesalers’ buying 
problems. Too frequent visits of sales- 
men cost money and dealers were asked 
to use the mails sc a salesman could 
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contain pictorial representations of all 
sorts of American goods and always 
prove interesting to foreigners.” 

The American trade journal, Dr. 
Klein continues, is extremely useful in 
forwarding American trade all over 
the world and in the dissemination of 
American ideas. Having American 
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trade journals at their elbows our for. _ 
eign representatives will be “kept in — 
closer touch with the problems of Amer. 
ican business men and with recent 
American opinions upon business ques. 
tions, being thus enabled to shape more 
easily their future reports and to 
answer questions now being raised, 


of Winchester Clubs Meets in Chicago 


(Continued from page 58) 


cover more territory and help reduce 
the sales costs. 

The returned goods evil was con- 
demned in no uncertain terms as being 
a costly proposition for any distributor, 
and small parcel post shipments were 
declared a burden and expensive to 
handle. He said 50 per cent of the 
number of orders received were for 
parcel post shipments. He also stated 
that though the catalog house does not 
have as many operations in parcel post 
orders as the jobber who has to book 
each bill, that they were paying as 
much for their mail order distribution 
as the regular wholesalers who used 
the regular channels of distribution. 

F. X. Becherer, St. Louis, Mo., spoke 
briefly on the value of merchandising 
exclusive lines. J. Ray Pilcher, Ida 
Grove, Iowa, talked on the responsibil- 
ity of members in securing new agents. 

W. R. Sloan, Logan, Utah, treasurer 
of the association, gave a very fine and 
inspiring talk on “Protect the Win- 
chester Name!” 

The new officers were installed and 
retiring president Charles A. Ireland 
was presented with a handsome gold 
watch by the dealers. Charles T. 
Woodward, the first president, made the 
presentation. 

Question Box Discussion 

The afternoon session was well at- 
tended and Charles T. Woodward con- 
ducted the question box. Dealers felt 
it was not good policy for manufac- 
turers to place nationally advertised 
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goods at the dealers’ disposal with only 
25 per cent discount, due to the present 
high cost of doing business. It was 
stated that manufacturers who were 
getting this discount set the pace for 
every nationally advertised product. A 
vote was taken against the practice. 
Also they voted that forty-eight-hour 
service was adequate. 

In his closing address President Ot- 
terson made a hopeful statement that 
the hardware business had a much 
brighter future than past and the in- 
dustry will be more significant than it 
has been. He predicted that more 
merchandise would be handled through 
hardware stores than ever and that 
hardware merchants would branch out 
into larger distributing factors in their 
respective communities. 

The officers elected for the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary for the ensuing year are: 
President, Mrs. D. M. Gould, Moore, 
Pa.; first vice-president, Mrs. J. 
Emigh, Sacramento, Cal.; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Warren Taylor, Gon- 
zales, Texas; third vice-president, Mrs. 

Zamboni, Owatonna, Minn.; 
treasurer, Mrs. W. R. Sloan, Logan, 
Utah; secretary, Miss Emaline Norton, 
New Haven, Conn. A full program was 
conducted by the Auxiliary and space 
does not permit a report. : 

Special sessions on store arrange- 
ments were conducted by Frank Mappes 
during the convention. R. H. Heller 
held sessions of methods of display, M. 
L. Rogers talked on retail accounting 
and W. H. Blake on retail advertising. 


CURRENT NEWS OF THE TRADE (Continued) 


Schultze to Represent United 
Smelting & Aluminum Co. 


The United Smelting & Aluminum 
Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn., has re- 
cently made arrangements with M. J. 
Schultze, of the Superior Steel Products 
Co., 38 Pickering Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to represent it in Cincinnati and 
surrounding territory. The United 
Smelting & Aluminum Co. has recently 
completed a new plant at Hamden, 
Conn., for the production of all grades 
of brass and bronze ingots. 


E. C. Atkins & Co. Issues 
Booklet on U. S. Constitution 


For the purpose of bringing about a 
more general knowledge of the prin- 
ciples upon which the United States 


was founded, E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., 
manufacturer of saws, Indianapolis, 
Ind., is now distributing in a handy 
booklet form the complete Constitution 
of the United States, together with 
amendments and references to the Bill 
of Rights. 

In explanation of the booklet, the 
company states: “There is a very real 
danger to the country in the drift of 
popular thought away from the prin- 
ciples upon which the nation was 
founded and under which we have 
reached so high an average of prosper- 
ity and general welfare. Broadly 
speaking, it may be said that the pro- 
visions of our constitution are un- 
known. More important still, the spirit 
of that document is frequently disre- 
garded by those whose mental attain- 
ments should fit them for an attitude 
| in accord with their obligations.” 








G. H. Barbour Celebrates 
Seventy-third Birthday 


George H. Barbour, vice-president 
and general manager of the Michigan 
Stove Co., Detroit, Mich., celebrated 
his seventy-third birthday on June 26. 
Mr. Barbour was born in Collinsville, 
Conn., June 26, 1846. When nineteen 
years of age he took over his father’s 
business, a general store. In 1872 he 
hought an interest in the Michigan 
Stove Co. and moved to Detroit. Mr. 
Barbour is also president of the Ire- 
land & Matthews Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Barbour built and organized the 
Michigan Copper & Brass Co. He is 
vice-president of the Dime Savings 
Bank and of the Michigan Fire & Ma- 
rine Insurance Co. He was the first 
president of the Michigan Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 








